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THE  MEDICAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  GREEK 
ANTHOLOGY  ’). 


by  J.  D.  ROLLESTON,  M.  D.,  London. 


It  is  a remarkabje  fact  that  a work  which  was  described  by  that 
accomplished  scholar  John  Addington  Symonds  as  „from  some  points 
of  view  the  most  valuable  relic  of  anticfhe  literature  we  possess”  should 
have  received  so  little  attention  from  medical  writers.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  our  learned  member  Dr.  Iwan  Bloch,  in  that  storehouse  of 
medical  classical  lore  „Der  Ursprung  der  Syphilis,”  as  well  as  in  his 
more  recent  work  „Die  Prostitution,”  no  medical  historian,  to  my 
knowledge,  ha’s  made  any  extensive  use  of  the  Greek  Anthology. 

This  neglect  is  all  the  more  surprising  as  considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  medical  allusions  in  the  Latin  writers,  especially  in 
Juvenal  and  Martial.  Possibly  an  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  Anthology  is  not  studied  in  schools  or  universities, 
except  in  carefully  selected  editions  which  contain  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  poems  in  Greek  literature,  but  from  which  the  epigrams  of 
medical  interest  have  been  omitted,  not  only  on  account  of  their  dealing 
with  subjects  unsuited  for  the  young,  but  also  from  their  scant  literary 
value.  Further,  no  complete  English  translation  or  complete  English 
edition  of  the  work  exists.  While  acknowledging  my  indebtedness  to 
Mackail’s  well-known  selection,  which  contains  an  admirable  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  anthology,  I have  mainly  had  to  rely  on 
F.  Diibner  and  E.  Cougny’s  edition  (3  vols.,  Didot,  Paris,  1864,  1872, 
1890),  which  is  accompanied  by  a Latin  translation  and  explanatory 
notes,  and  on  a French  translation  of  F.  Deheque  (Hachette,  Paris, 
1863).  The  edition  from  which  quotations  are  made  is  the  Greek  text 
published  by  Tauchnjtz  in  three  volumes  in  1829. 


1)  A paper  read  before  the  Section  of  the  History  of  Medicine  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  November  19,  1913. 
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The  term  „epigram”  applied  to  the  poems  of  the  Greek  Anthology, 
like  the  Latin  equivalent  inscription”  merely  denotes  a short  poem, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  the  elegiac  metre,  dealing  in  a concise 
manner  with  any  conceivable  subject,  but  without  the  modern  connota- 
tion of  an  unexpected  witty  termination.  Many  of  the  subjects,  though 
set  forth  in  verse,  are  of  a most  pedestrian  character,  but  their  lack  of 
literary  merit  is  compensated  by  their  medical  interest,  as  well  as  by 
the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  everyday  life  of  the  ancient  world. 

The  collection  of  poems  known  as  the  Greek  Anthology  consist  of 
the  Palatine  Anthology  compiled  by  Constantinus  Cephalas  in  the  tenth 
century  A.  D.,  the  Planudean  Anthology  called  after  Maximus  Planudes, 
a monk  of  Constantinople,  of  the  fourteenth  century  A.  D.,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix of  some  400  epigrams,  of  which  nearly  300  are  anonymous. 

The  anthologies  of  Cephalas  and  Planudes  were  founded  on  the 
collection  made  by  Agathias  (500  A.  D.),  who  in  turn  had  incorporated  in 
his  anthology  three  previous  collections  made  by  Meleager  (end  of  second 
century  B.  C.),  Philippus  (200  A.  D.)  and  Straton  (200  A.  D.)  respectively. 
The  Planudean  compilation  was  published  in  1494  and  was  the  only 
version  of  the  Anthology  extant  until  the  lost  MSS.  of  Cephalas  were 
discovered  by  Saumaise  in  the  Palatine  library  at  Heidelberg  in  1606, 
though  it  was  not  published  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  Brunck  and  Jacobs.  In  its 
present  form  the  Planudean  Anthology  contains  only  those  poems  which 
are  not  included  in  the  Palatine  collection.  The  great  majority  of  the 
epigrams  are  to  be  found  in  the  Anthology  only,  but  there  are  also  many 
which  appear  in  other  works,  such  as  those  of  Herodotus,  Diogenes 
Laertius  or  Athenaeus. 

Apart  from  the  large  number  of  epigrams  by  utterly  unknown  or 
anonymous  w'riters  to  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  a 
date,  the  poems  of  medical  interest  in  the  Greek  Anthology  extend  over 
a period  of  ♦■nearly  fifteen  centuries,  beginning  with  Empedocles  and 
Simonides  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.,  including  poets  of  the  Alexandrian 
epoch  in  the  third  century  B.  C.,  a large  number  of  writers  in  the  early 
and  late  Roman  Empire,  representatives  of  the  literary  renaissance  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian  in  the  sixth  century,  and  ending  with  Cometas,  a 
contemporary  of  Cephalas,  in  the  tenth  century.  The  great  majority  of 
the  medical  epigrams,  as  will  be  shown,  are  by  writers  who  flourished 
subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  several 
instances  epigrammatists  of  different  date  have  the  same  names,  thus  there 
were  two  named  Leonidas,  two  named  Automedon,  and  three  named 
Antipater,  and  though  sometimes  they  are  distinguished  by  the  names 
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of  their  birthplace,  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  difficulty  results  in 
assigning  a date  to  the  epigram  in  question. 

The  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  later  Greek  culture,  to  which  Symonds 
in  particular  has  drawn  attention,  is  illustrated  by  the  representatives 
of  these  various  periods,  in  whose  epigrams  matters  relating  to  medicine 
may  be  found.  From  Rome  came  Lucilius,  Nicarchus  and  Ammianus, 
from  Magna  Graccia,  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  from  Alexandria,  Calli- 
machus and  Palladas,  from  Byzantium,  Agathias  and  Paulus  Silentiarius, 
and  from  Asia  Minor,  Strato,  Nicias  and  Nicomedes. 

The  Palatine  collection  which  contains  the  greatest  number  of 
medical  allusions  is  divided  into  fifteen  sections:  (i)  Christian  epigrams 
by  various  writers,  (ii)  A description  by  Christodorus  of  the  statues  in 
the  public  gymnasium  called  Zeuxippus  at  Byzantium,  (iii)  Mural 
inscriptions  on  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  by  an  anonymous  poet, 
(iv)  The  prefaces  of  Meleager,  Philippus  and  Agathias  to  their  collec- 
tions. (v)  .Amatory  poems,  (vi)  Votive  epigrams,  (vii)  Sepulchral  poems, 
(viii)  Epigrams  of  Gregory,  the  theologian,  (ix)  Descriptive  epigrams, 
(x)  Hortatory  epigrams,  (xi)  Convivial  and  comic  epigrams,  (xii)  Straton’s 
anthology  on  Boy  Love,  (xiii)  Poems  in  different  metres,  (xiv)  Problems, 
riddles  and  oracles,  (xv)  Epigrams  on  various  subjects.  Most  of  the 
medical  epigrams  are  to  be  found  in  sections  v,  vi,  vii,  ix,  x,  xi,  xii 
and  xiv.  The  first  section  merely  contains  allusions  to  the  medical 
saints  Cosmas  and  (i,  it),  and  Cyrus  and  John  (i  90),  and  a curious 
medical  metaphor  by  Ignatius  (800  a.  d.)  in  an  epigram  on  a picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  at  the  Fountain  in  By- 
zantium (i,  in):  „Dead  Hades  vomits  forth  her  dead,  having  received 
the  flesh  of  the  Lord  as  a purge.”  Sections  ii  and  iii  contain  nothing 
that  concerns  us.  Meleager,  in  his  preface  to  his  anthology  in  section 
iv,  wherein  he  attaches  the  name  of  a flower  or  fruit  to  each  poet  in 
his  „garland”,  gives  the  graceful  and  appropriate  title  of  „green  mint” 
to  the  physician  Nicias.  In  section  viii  Gregory  devotes  twenty-six  tedious 
epigrams  to  the  memory  of  his  brother  Caesar,  court  physician  to  the 
Emperors  Constantios  and  Julian.  Section  xv  contains  only  one  epigram 
of  medical  interest  (xv,  19),  an  abduction  by  a member  of  the  Asklepiadee 
and  his  condign  punishment. 

The  principal  poems  of  medical  interest  in  the  Planudean  Anthology 
are  those  dealing  with  the  s'moveq  (statues  or  busts)  of  Hippocrates, 
Galen,  Iamblichus,  Praxagoras,  and  Oreibasius.  The  Appendix  contains 
epigrams  on  votive  offerings  by  the  physician  Nicias  on  baths  and 
springs,  premature  deaths,  epitaphs  on  the  physicians  Asklepiades  and 
Agathemenus,  and  on  a child  who  seems  to  have  suffered  from  general 
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tuberculosis.  Altogether  about  400  epigrams  in  the  whole  of  the  Antho- 
logy, out  of  a total  of  nearly  4,000,  deal  more  or  less  directly  with 
medical  subjects.  In  the  present  paper  I shall  deal  only  with  the 
doctors  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  reserving  for  a subsequent  communi- 
cation the  numerous  other  medical  allusions  to  be  found  in  the  work. 

At  least  five  of  the  contributors  to  the  Anthology  were  medical 
men  — viz.,  Empedocles,  Nicias,  Nicander,  Nicomedes,  and  Magnus. 
Empedocles  ( flor . 500  b.  c.)  is  the  author  of  two,  possibly  three, 

epigranis.  Though  a legislator  and  a philosopher  as  well  as  a poet  and 
physican,  he  was  guilty  of  a punning  couplet  on  his  colleague,  the 
Sicilian  physician,  Acron.  The  circumstances  are  related  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (viii,  65).  Acron  petitioned  the  senate  of  Agrigentum  for  a 
family  burying  ground  in  consideration  of  his  superiority  over  other 
physicians  Q>ix  ryv  sv  Ixrpolc  xzpdr^Tx).  Empedocles  opposed  the 
grant  on  the  principles  of  equality,  and  sarcastically  suggested  the 
following  inscription  on  Acron’s  tomb:  „ Acron,  the  eminent  physician 
of  Agrigentum,  son  of  an  eminent  father,  lies  beneath  the  eminent 
acropolis  of  an  eminent  country.”  (App.,  21). 

Another  punning  epigram  (vii,  508)  is  attributed  to  Empedocles  by 
Diogenes  Laertius — though,  in  the  Anthology,  Simonides  appears  as  the 
author — on  the  physician  Pausanias,  a native  of  Sicily,  to  whom 
Empedocles  dedicated  his  l$.st  poem  on  Nature:  „Pausanias,  worthy 
of  the  name  1),  son  of  Archytas  of  the  family  of  the  Asklepiadae,  is  buried 
here  by  his  country  Gela.  Many  men  wasted  by  cruel  disease  he  kept 
from  the  home  of  Persephone.”  The  other  contribution  of  Empedocles 
is  a fragment  of  one  of  his  lost  poems  dedicated  to  Pausanias,  which 
shows  that,  like  Pythagoras,  he  held  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
(ix,  569).  Nicias  of  Miletus  (fior.  290  b.  c.),  a contemporary  of  Erasitra- 
tus  and  friend  of  Theocritus,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  ninth  idyll, 
contributed  nine  epigrams,  one  of  which  is  on  a thank-offering  to  Eileithuia 
after  childbirth  (vi,  270),  another  is  on  a corrosive  hair  dye  (xi,  398), 
and  the  rest  are  mainly  on  pastoral  subjects  (vi,  122,  127;  vii,  200; 
ix,  564;  Anth.  Plan.  188,  189).  Nicomedes,  a physician  of  Smyrna, 
of  uncertain  date,  who  is  himself  described  in  an  anonymous  epigram 
as  an  excellent  physician  (App.,  57),  is  the  author  of  a reversible 
epigram  on  Hippocrates  (ix,  53)  and  of  two  others  on  a statue  of 
Asklepius  (App.,  55,  56). 

Nicander  (second  century  B.  C.),  well  known  for  his  often  quoted  but 


1)  Derived  from  nxueiv  xvIki;,  „to  relieve  suffering”. 
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little  read  toxicological  poems  Theriaca  and  Alexipharmaca,  is  the  author 
of  two  epitaphs  on  fallen  warriors  (vii,  435,  526).  An  epigram  in  the 
comic  section  (xi,  7)  on  man’s  polygamous  instinct,  attributed  in  the 
Palatine  Codex  to  Nicander,  has  been  assigned  with  more  probability  in 
the  Planudean  collection  to  Nicarchus.  Lastly,  Magnus  of  Ephesus, 
physician  at  the  Roman  Court  and  an  adherent  of  the  eclectic  school, 
who  is  himself  commemorated  by  Palladas  (xi,  281),  has  a panegyric  on 
his  master  Galen  (Anth.  Plan.,  270). 

Probably  some  of  the  anonymous  epigrams  emanated  from  medical 
men — e.g.,  those  on  Hippocrates  (Anth.  Plan.,  268,  269),  Nicander  (ix, 
211-13),  Marcellus  (vii,  158),  Oreibasios  (ix,  199),  and  Asklepiades 
(App.,  1 19),  the  riddles  relating  to  cupping  glasses  (xiv,  54,  App., 
1 1 7)  and  rectal  syringes  (xiv,  29,  55),  and  some  of  the  poems  on 
baths  (especially  ix,  606-13,  615-18;  x,  112,  and  App.,  304). 

Two  lengthy  dedicatory  poems  in  the  Appendix  (50,  51)  have  been 
attributed  by  some  authorities  to  Marcellus,  physician  of  Side  in  Pam- 
phylia.  They  contain,  however,  nothing  of  medical  interest  and  were 
more  probably  composed  by  Herodes  Atticus,  the  tutor  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  (Deheque). 

The  epigrams  on  medical  men  in  the  Greek  Anthology  may  be 
classified  into  two  main  groups:  — 

(1)  Poems  of  a panegyrical  character,  sometimes  amounting  to  hyper- 
bole, and  chiefly  consisting  of  epitaphs  or  dedicatory  verses. 

(2)  Satires. 

In  the  first  group  we  may  include  the  epitaphs  and  other  epigrams 
on  the  natural  philosophers  and  physiologists  who  formed  one  of 
the  principle  sources  of  Greek  medicine  prior  to  Hippocrates — viz., 
Pythagoras  (vii,  119-22;  x,  46,  App.,  37;  Anth.  Plan.,  326-26),  Anaxa- 
goras (vii,  95),  Democritus  (vii,  56-9;  ix,  148),  and  Heraclitus  (vii,  79, 
80,  127;  ix,  148,  540).  With  the  exception  of  an  epigram  on  the  death 
of  Heraclitus  and  one  on  Pythagoras,  to  which  allusion  will  be  made 
later,  they  contain  nothing  of  medical  interest  and  need  not  detain  us. 
Six  epigrams  relate  to  Hippocrates,  of  which  four  are  by  anonymous 
writers,  one  by  the  physician  Nicomedes  and  one  by  Synesius,  a writer 
of  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  One  of  these  is  an  epitaph  (vii,  135,  anon): 
„Hippocrates  the  Thessalian,  of  Cos  by  race,  lies  here,  born  of  the 
immortal  stock  of  Phoebus.  He  set  up  many  trophies  over  disease 
and  gained  great  glory  not  by  chance  but  by  art.”  Two  anonymous 
poems  in  the  Planudean  collection  are  still  more  laudatory : „Hippo- 
crates,  either  Paean  wrote  your  prescriptions  or  you  were  the  witness  of 
his  healing  skill”  (Anth.  Plan.,  268).  „Hippocrates  of  Cos,  the  Paean  of 
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mortals,  was  the  first  to  open  the  hidden  paths  of  the  healing  art” 
[ibid.,  269). 

In  another  anonymous  poem  in  the  same  collection  (271)  the  name 
of  Hippocrates  is  coupled  with  that  of  a veterinary  named  Sosander, 
and  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  plays  on  words  to  be  found  in  the 
Anthology:  „Hippocrates,  physician  of  men,  and  Sosander,  doctor  to 
horses,  both  skilled  in  the  secrets  of  the  healing  art,  change  either 
your  profession  or  your  name  and  do  not  be  called  by  the  name  of  the 
profession  in  which  the  other  excels.”  The  lines  on  the  eixuv  of  Hippo- 
crates by  Synesius  relate  how  one  Eusebius,  who  had  been  granted  the 
right  of  an  flxiv,  had  erected  one  of  Hippocrates  instead  of  his  own 
and  thereby  „gained  greater  glory”  (Anth.  Plan.,  267).  Galen  is 
mentioned  but  once  (Anth.  Plan.,  270),  in  an  epigram  on  his  statue  by 
Magnus:  „There  was  a time  when,  thanks  to  thee  Galen,  the  earth 
received  men  mortal  and  reared  them  up  immortal,  and  the  halls  of 
lamentable  Acheron  were  empty  owing  to  the  power  of  thy  healing 
hand.” 

This  idea  of  the  physician’s  depopulating  blades  is  found  again  in 
two  other  epigrams.  One  of  these  is  by  an  anonymous  writer  (App.,  1 19) 
at  the  end  of  an  hexameter  poem  on  Asklepiades:  „The  physician 
Asklepiades  has  gone  to  the  home  of  the  blessed  and  has  left  desolation 
and  solitude  among  the  dead.”  The  other  epigram  is  by  Crinagoras 
on  the  statue  of  Praxagoras  (Anth.  Plan.,  273),  the  first  physician  to  give 
the  pulse  its  due  place  in  diagnosis  and  therapeutics:  „The  son  of 
Phoebus  implanted  in  your  breast,  Praxagoras,  the  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art.  All  the  ills  which  arise  from  long  fevers  and  the  balms  to 
place  on  the  wounded  skin,  thou  hast  learnt  from  his  gentle  wife,  Epione. 
If  mortals  had  a few  physicans  like  thee,  the  barque  of  Charon  would 
not  have  to  cross  the  Styx.” 

Other  physicians  who  are  commemorated  in  connexion  with  their 
statues  are  Iamblichus,  physician  and  professor  of  medicine  ( JxrpotroCpia-Tyig ), 
remarkable  for  his  purity  of  life  and  refusal  to  take  fees  (Anth.  Plan., 
272,  Leontius),  and  Oreibasius,  the  encyclopaedist,  likened  to  „a  bee 
gathering  honey  here  and  there”  (Anth.  Plan.,  274,  anon.).  Oreibasius 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  descriptive  section  (ix,  199,  anon.):  „Fate, 
owing  to  the  immortal  art  of  divine  Oreibasius,  in  fear  often  prolonged 
his  span  of  life.” 

Other  medical  writers  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Anthology  are 
Paulus  Aegineta,  Nicander,  and  Marcellus  of  Side.  The  work  of  Paulus 
is  commemorated  in  the  following  couplet  (App.,  360,  anon.):  „My 
name  is  Paulus,  my  country  Aegina.  After  much  labour,  I put  the 
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whole  of  Medical  Science  into  a book.”  Nicander  is  honoured  by  three 
anonymous  epigrams  in  which  he  is  ranked  with  Asklepius,  Chiron, 
Hippocrates,  and  Homer  (ix,  211-13).  An  anonymous  epitaph  on  Mar- 
cellus,  a physician  of  Side,  in  Pamphilia  (vii,  158),  records  that  his 
works  were  placed  in  the  library  at  Rome  by  order  of  Hadrian  and  his 
son  Antoninus.  „Of  the  forty  books  of  a science  worthy  of  Chiron  in 
which  Marcellus  discussed  in  heroic  metre  the  treatment  of  disease,” 
two  considerable  fragments  remain,  entitled  'IxrpiKX  %ep)  \I and 
Flf/J/  AwcxvOpuTOU. 

Allusion  should  be  made  here  to  the  Christian  epigrams  on  the 
medical  saints.  The  first  of  these  (i,  n)  refers  to  the  medical  saints 
and  martyrs  Cosmas  and  Damian,  surnamed  ocvxpyupoi,  because  they 
took  no  money  for  their  services,  and  is  a prayer  addressed  to  them  by 
Sophia,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Justinus,  asking  for  victory  over 
disease  and  the  barbarians.  In  the  other  (i,  90),  Sophronius,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  return  thanks  to  Cyrus  and  John  for  being  cured  of 
a disease  of  the  eyelids.  I have  already  alluded  to  Caesar,  the  Court 
physician,  brother  of  Gregory  the  theologian,  who  commemorates  him 
in  seventeen  epigrams  of  no  medical  interest  or  literary  merit. 

Among  less  known  or  entirely  forgotten  medical  worthies  we  find 
Nicias  (vi,  337);  Nicomedes  (App.,  57),  „an  excellent  physician  when 
he  was  among  the  living”;  Ablabius,  ranked  as  third  after  Hippocrates 
and  Galen  (vii,  559);  Claudius  Agathemenus  (App.,  224),  the  friend  of 
the  satirist  Persius;  Andronicus  (App.,  339);  Philippus  (ix,  597);  and  a 
certain  Asclepiades  (not  the  celebrated  one)  (App.,  174)  and  his  son  Verus. 

The  Anthology  contains  two  references  to  the  Asklepiadre,  or  Guild 
of  Physicians,  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  Asklepius.  One  of 
them  (ix,  675)  relates  to  a lighthouse  built  by  them  at  Smyrna,  where, 
as  we  learn  from  coins,  the  Asklepiadte  had  considerable  influence; 
while  the  other  (xv,  19)  is  less  to  their  credit,  relating  as  it  does  an 
abduction  by  a member  of  the  guild.  Punishment  quickly  followed  by 
the  house  falling  in  and  crushing  the  bridal  pair  and  the  wedding  guests. 

With  the  exception  of  a single  epigram  in  Straton’s  collection 
(xii,  13)  all  the  satires  on  medical  men  are  to  be  found  in  the 
eleventh,  or  comic,  section.  A sub-section  of  fifteen  consecutive 
epigrams  (112-26),  entitled  by  a commentator  hg  \xrpovc,  is  entirely 
devoted  to  this  subject,  the  others  being  scattered  throughout  the  sec- 
tion (xi,  2,  131,  188,  257,  280,  333,  334,  382,  401),  making  twenty- 
five  in  all  1).  Of  these,  eleven  are  by  Nicarchus,  three  by  Lucilius,  two 


1)  Most  of  these  have  been  collected  by  Witkowski  in  „Le  mal  qu’on  a 
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by  Callicter  and  Straton  respectively,  while  Agathias,  Ammianus,  Hedyus 
and  Palladag  contribute  one  each.  Three  are  anonymous. 

With  the  exception  of  Hedylus,  contemporary  of  Callimachus 
(324  B.  C.),  and  of  Callicter,  who  possibly  belongs  to  the  same  period, 
all  the  writers  named  flourished  during  the  early  Roman  or  Byzantine 
Empire,  and  Roman  influence  is  clearly  visible  in  their  epigrams,  which 
recall  not  only  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  epigrams  of  Martial,  but  the 
even  more  venomous  attack  by  the  elder  Pliny  on  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  Rome  (Hist.  Nat.  Lib.,  xxix,  cap.  i-viii). 

The  story  of  the  man  who  dreamed  of  a doctor  and  never  woke 
again  is  told  both  by  Lucilius  in  the  Anthology  (xi,  257)  and  by  Martial 
(vi,  53).  As  these  writers  were  probably  contemporaries  it  is  impossible 
to  say  which  was  the  imitator,  or  whether  they  derived  their  subject 
independently  from  a common  source.  How  readily  these  epigrams 
lend  themselves  to  translation  into  Latin  is  shown  by  Ausonius  (309- 
394  A.  D.),  who  among  many  other  adaptations  from  the  Anthology  has 
given  in  his  eightieth  and  eighty-first  epigrams  (Ed.  Teubner)  remark- 
ably close  versions  of  two  epigrams  by  Nicarchus  (xi,  114,  113)  which 
deal  with  thievish  or  murderous  practitioners.  Of  the  twenty  doctors 
whose  names  are  given  in  these  satirical  epigrams,  fourteen  are  not  spoken 
of  by  any  other  writer.  At  least  no  mention  of  them  is  to  be  found 
in  Hirsch’s  „Biographisches  Lexicon”,  or  William  Smith’s  „Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,”  in  which  all  the  celebrated  physicians 
of  antiquity  have  received  notice  from  Dr.  W.  A.  Greenhill.  Possibly 
these  names  were  fictitious,  to  prevent  reprisals.  Of  the  remaining  six, 
Capiton,  Gennadius,  Hermogenes,  Simon,  Theodorus  and  Zopyrus,  none 
can  be  identified  with  certainty,  for  many  physicians  of  antiquity  were 
so  named.  Possibly  Capiton  (xi,  t 1 7)  may  be  the  oculist  whose  pre- 
scriptions are  quoted  by  Galen  and  Aetius,  and  Zopyrus  (xi,  124)  may 
be  the  Alexandrian  surgeon  who  invented  antidotes,  which  he  offered 
to  Mithridates  and  to  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  the  identity  of  either. 

The  prevalence  of  specialists  in  ancient  Rome  is  well  known  to  us 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  Latin  poets,  especially  Martial.  The  most 
numerous  and  thriving  class  were  the  oculists,  to  whom  four  epigrams 
in  the  Anthology  refer.  The  following  lines  by  Nicarchus  (xi,  115) 
recall  the  equally  cruel  attacks  of  Martial;  „If  you  have  an  enemy, 
Dionysius,  don’t  call  upon  him  the  wrath  of  Isis,  nor  of  Harpocrates, 


dit  des  medecins”,  Paris,  1884,  who  wrongly  attributes  their  translation  to 
F.  Jacobs  instead  of  to  Deh^que, 
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nor  of  any  god  that  makes  men  blind,  but  invoke  Simon,  and  you  will 
learn  what  a god  can  do  and  what  Simon.” 

Haeser  remarks  that  the  medici  ocularii  would  be  too  highly  honoured 
if  they  were  regarded  as  ophthalmologists  in  the  full  sense.  A large 
section  devoted  themselves  to  the  composition  of  eye  salves.  As  many 
of  these  contained  powerful  escharotics,  such  as  copper  or  arsenic,  the 
following  epigram  by  Straton  (xi,  117)  is  probably  founded  on  fact: 
„The  physician  Capiton  anointed  the  eyes  of  Chryses  who  could  see  a 
town  at  8 stades,  a man  at  1 stade,  a quail  at  12  cubits,  and  a louse  at 
two  hands’  breadth  But  now  he  cannot  see  a town  at  1 stade,  nor 
at  2 plethra  the  flame  of  a lighthouse.  He  can  hardly  see  a horse  a 
hand’s  breadth  off,  and  where  once  he  could  see  a quail  he  cannot  now 
see  a large  ostrich.  If  he  continue-  the  ointment  he  won’t  be  able  to 
see  an  elephant  close  to  him.” 

An  anonymous  epigram  (xi,  126)  satirizes  the  brutality  with  which 
the  treatment  was  carried  out.  „It  was  not  with  spatula  but  with  a 
trident  that  Charinus  anointed  my  eyes,  using  a sponge  fresh  from  the 
ink-pot.  In  taking  out  his  spatula  he  dragged  out  my  eyelashes  by  the 
roots,  and  the  spatula  remained  in  the  eye.  If  he  anoints  me  a second 
time,  I shall  not  trouble  him  again  for  my  eyes.  For  how  could  I when 
I have  none?” 

Dr.  Withington  instances  the  frequent  defective  spelling  on  the  seals 
which  the  oculists  used  for  their  eye  salves  as  one  of  the  many  proofs 
of  their  bad  education.  That  their  honesty  was  also  defective  we  learn 
from  the  following  epigram  by  Nicarchus  (xi,  112):  „Before  anointing 
your  eyes,  poor  Demostratos,  say  farewell  to  the  holy  light  of  day,  so 
sure  an  aim  has  Dion,  not  only  did  he  blind  the  Olympian  victor,  but 
he  stole  the  bright  eyes  of  his  statue.” 

Two  other  epigrams  also  allude  to  a combination  of  love  of  the  fine 
arts  with  swift  despatch  of  patients.  One  is  by  Nicarchus  (xi,  113): 
„The  physician  Marcus  touched  the  statue  of  Zeus  yesterday,  and 
though  it  is  stone  and  Zeus,  it  has  gone  to-day  (like  his  patients).”  In 
the  other  epigram,  which  is  by  Ammianus  (xi,  188),  the  musical  dilet- 
tante is  satirized,  an  untranslatable  pun  being  made  on  the  name 
Apollo,  and  the  Greek  word  tx,7ro\\vvou  „to  slay”:  „ Nicetas  when  he 
sings  is  an  Apollo  of  song,  and  when  he  practises  of  his  patients.” 

In  an  epigram  by  Callicter  (xi,  333),  alluding  to  the  doctor’s  thievish 
habits,  the  double  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  xipei  can  be  preserved 
in  the  translation:  „Rhodon  removes  lepra  and  scrofula  with  drugs 
and  everything  else  without  any  drugs  at  all.” 

I may  also  mention  here  an  anonymous  epigram  (xi,  125)  describing 
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a compact  between  a doctor  and  a grave-digger,  whereby  the  grave- 
digger supplies  the  bandages  stolen  from  the  corpses,  in  return  for 
which  the  doctor  sends  all  his  patients  to  the  grave. 

Four  epigrams  are  directed  against  surgeons.  In  the  following  two 
by  Nicarchus  caustic  allusions  are  made  to  their  orthopaedic  operations: 
„Socles  having  promised  to  straighten  the  hump-back  Diodorus  placed 
three  heavy  square  stones  upon  his  spine.  The  humpback  was  crushed 
and  died,  but  he  became  straighter  than  a rule”  (xi,  120).  „Agelaus 
killed  Akestorides  while  operating  on  him.  ,The  poor  wretch  was 

bound  to  limp,  if  he  had  lived’,  said  he  (xi,  121).”  In  the  two  other 

epigrams  on  surgeons  Lucilius  (xi,  131)  ranks  Hermogenes  among  the 
four  worst  scourges  that  have  afflicted  mankind;  while  Palladas  (xi,  280) 
describes  Gennadius  as  one  who  • after  exacting  his  fee  conducts  his 
patients  to  Hades. 

We  know  from  the  Oath  of  Hippocrates  that  cutting  for  stone 

was  forbidden  to  every  respectable  practitioner,  the  operation  being 
relegated  to  professional  lithotomists.  It  is  probably  to  one  of  these 
persons  that  the  following  taunting  epigram  (xi,  2)  is  addressed  by 
Callicter,  a poet  whose  date  is  uncertain,  though  he  probably  belonged 
to  the  Alexandrian  epoch:  „Theodorus,  son  of  Aeschylus,  why  do  these 
good  men  attack  me?  Will  you  not  prevent  them?  All  have  stones.” 
Here,  again,  is  an  untranslatable  pun.  The  Greek  word  translated 

by  „prevent”  Q'hixy.xX'j'Tsic)  also  suggests  cutting  open  the  abdomen 
(Deheque). 

The  readiness  and  impunity  with  which  doctors  kill  their  patients— 
a favourite  theme  for  the  satirist  throughout  all  ages — are  exemplified 
in  most  of  the  satirical  epigrams.  The  mere  touch  (xi,  1 1 4),  sight 
(/bid.,  123),  thought  (ibid.,  118),  or  even  dream  (ibid.,  257)  of  the  doctor 
might  prove  fatal.  In  four  epigrams  (ibid,  118,  119,  122,  123)  in  which 
doctors  were  the  cause  of  sudden  death  to  their  patients  clysters  are 
mentioned,  suggesting  that  their  administration  was  sometimes  carried 
out  with  excessive  unskilfulness  or  brutality.  An  anonymous  poet  stig- 
matizes Damagoras  as  outweighing  plague  in  the  balance  (ibid.,  334), 
and  Nicarchus  compares  another  doctor,  Zopyrus,  to  Hermes,  the 
guide  to  the  infernal  regions  (ibid.,  124);  but  perhaps  the  wittiest 
epigram  on  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  sick  is  one  which  has  been 
variously  attributed  to  Lucian,  Lucilius,  and  Agathias  (ibid.,  401).  A 
doctor  sends  his  son  to  a tutor,  but  when  the  boy  had  learnt  the  first 
three  lines  of  the  Iliad  his  father  sent  him  no  more,  but  said  this 
lesson  could  be  learnt  at  home,  as  he  himself  sent  many  souls  to  Hades 
and  for  that  had  no  need  of  a tutor. 
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Another  favourite  topic  for  the  medical  satirist,  the  question  of  the 
fee,  is  only  found  in  two  epigrams 'besides  the  allusion  to  the  surgeon 
Gennadius  already  mentioned.  One  of  these,  an  epigram  by  Agathias 
(xi,  382),  also  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  the  pompous  bedside  man- 
ner and  platitudinous  utterances  of  the  fashionable  physican  attending 
a case  of  acute  bronchitis:  „Alkimenes  lay  sick  with  fever,  his  voice 
hoarse  and  husky,  his  side  rent  as  with  a sword  and  breathing  rapidly 
with  noisy  gasps.  Then  came  Callignotus  of  Cos,  the  sententious  speaker, 
full  of  the  wisdom  of  Paean,  able  to  foretell  the  issue  in  every  disease 
and  never  predicting  aught  but  what  will  come  to  pass.  He  examined 
the  position  of  Alkimenes,  scrutinised  his  face,  wisely  touched  his  hand, 
and  consulted  the  work  on  critical  days,  ruminating  all,  not  far  removed 
from  Hippocrates.  Then  he  announced  his  prognosis  to  Alkimenes  with 
pompous  manner  and  solemn  air.  ,If  the  rattling  in  your  throat  and 
the  cruel  stabs  in  your  side  abate  and  fever  no  longer  obstruct  your 
respiration,  you  will  not  die  of  pleurisy,  for  all  that  is  a sign  of  the 
recovery  that  is  to  be.  Take  courage,  but  call  a lawyer,  put  your 
affairs  in  order,  cease  to  lead  an  anxious  life,  and  for  my  good  advice 
leave  me  your  physician  a third  share  in  your  will’.” 

The  other  epigram  (xi,  171),  by  Lucilius,  is  the  only  instance  in  these 
satires  of  the  patient  over-reaching  the  doctor:  ,,Hermocrates  the  miser 
as  he  was  dying  put  himself  down  in  his  will  as  his  sole  legatee.  And 
he  reckoned  up  how  large  a recompense  he  would  give  the  doctors  if  he 
recovered,  and  what  he  was  spending  by  being  ill.  When  he  found  he 
would  pay  a drachma ' more  if  he  recovered.  ,Tis  better  to  die’  he 
said,  and  laid  himself  out.” 

Though  the  tone  of  some  of  these  epigrams  seems  exaggerated,  the 
satires  were  by  no  means  uncalled  for.  The  medical  profession  in  Rome 
during  the  early  Empire  was  considerably  overcrowded.  Specialism,  the 
existence  of  which  Cicero  had  deplored  (De  Oratore  III,  c.  33),  rapidly 
spread  after  his  day,  as  it  offered  the  chances  of  soon  earning  a lucra- 
tive living  at  a small  cost. 

Thanks  to  the  teaching  of  Themison,  and  still  more  to  that  of 
Thessalus  and  the  Methodist  school  a long  preparation  for  practice 
was  not  considered  necessary,  and  the  result  was  the  ignorance  and 
incompetence  which  provoked  the  satires  of  Martial  and  the  contem- 
porary writers  of  the  Greek  Anthology. 


PART  II. 


In  my  previous  paper  on  the  medical  aspects  of  the  Greek  Anthology 
i dealt  with  the  medical  men  connected  with  it  either  as  contributors 
or  as  the  subjects  of  the  poems.  In  the  present  communication  I shall 
enumerate  the  other  medical  allusions  to  be  found  in  the  work — viz., 
to  medicine  and  religion,  puerperal  mortality,  deaths  at  different  ages, 
causes  of  death,  acute  and  chronic  infections,  especially  possible  refe- 
rences to  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  syphilis,  alcoholism  and  other  in- 
toxications, gout,  digestive  disorders,  latrines,  baths,  cosmetics,  defor- 
mities, dwarfs  and  giants,  diseases  of  nervous  system  and  special  senses, 
and  veterinary  medicine. 

Medicine  and  Religion. 

Asklepius,  the  tutelary  god  of  medicine,  is  mentioned  in  twelve 
epigrams.  In  two  of  them,  both  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii,  108-09),  as 
healer  of  the  body  he  is  contrasted  with  Plato,  the  healer  of  the  soul. 
A single  line  by  an  anonymous  writer  (ix,  673)  is  an  obscure  allusion 
to  a service  rendered  by  Asklepius  to  Hippolyte,  Queen  of  the  Amazons. 
In  an  epigram  by  Crinagoras  (Anth.  Plan.,  273),  Asklepius  and  his  wife 
Epione  are  mentioned  as  having  instructed  the  physician  Praxagoras 
in  the  healing  art.  The  remaining  eight  epigrams  relate  to  his  temple 
worship  and  are  to  be  found  either  in  the  votive  section  or  in  the 
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Appendix.  The  first  of  these  that  deserves  quotation  is  an  anonymous 
couplet  (App.,  99)  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  ( strom .,  iv),  who 
says  that  it  was  inscribed  on  the  Temple  of  Asklepius  at  Epidaurus: 
„It  is  meet  for  him  who  enters  the  temple  to  be  pure;  now  to  be  pure 
is  to'  have  holy  thoughts.”  In  other  words,'  the  ceremonial  purification 
required  of  every  visitor  to  the  shrine  of  Asklepius  was  not  sufficient. 
A pure  heart  was  also  needed.  Another  epigram  (vi,  330),  attributed  to 
Aeschines,  the  orator,  relates  how  after  suffering  from  a wound  in  his 
head  a whole  year  and  having  lost  hope  in  mortal  aid  he  recovered  in 
three  months  after  a visit  to  the  shrine  of  Asklepius. 

The  well-known  description  in  the  Plutus  ot  Aristophanes  (665,  et  seq.) 
has  made  us  familiar  with  the  trickery  of  the  priests  in  the  Temple  of 
Asklepius.  The  following  lines  by  Callimachus  (vi,  147)  suggest  that 
they  were  not  over-scrupulous  in  demanding  payment  for  services  that 
had  already  received  recognition  and  show  that  the  prayers  addressed^ 
to  Asklepius,  as  to  other  Greek  deities,  were,  as  Girard  points  out, 
essentially  of  a mercantile  nature . 

„Thou  knowest,  Asklepius,  that  thou  hast  received  the  payment  of 
the  debt  which  Akeson  contracted  for  his  wife  Demodike.  But  if  it  be 
forgotten  and  thou  demandest  payment  again,  this  tablet  says  it  will  bear 
witness.” 

9 

The  Temples  of  Asklepius,  especially  that  at  Athens,  were  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  statues  that  had  been  offered  by  grateful  worshippers. 
A graphic  description  of  a visit  to  the  temple  at  Cos  by  two  women 
and  their  slaves  and  of  their  naive  amazement  at  the  beauty  of  the 
statues  . is  given  in  the  Mimes  of  Herodas  (M.,  iv),  a work  which  re- 
sembles the  Anthology  in  its  vivid  portrayal  of  the  everyday  life  of 
the  ancient  world.  Four  epigrams  in  the  Anthology  record  the  con- 
secration of  statues  to  Asklepius  after  recovery  from  illness.  Three  of 
these  are  of  special  interest  as  the  offerings  were  made  by  men  who 
were  themselves  physicians.  One  of  these  was  Nikias,  the  friend  of 
Theocritus  (vi,  337),  and  the  other  Nikomedes,  physician  of  Bithynia 
(App.,  55,  56).  The  third  epigram  (App.,  322)  commemorates  the  con- 
secration of  a statue  by  a certain  Valens  after  recovery  from  a painful 
illness.  Lastly,  mention  should  be  made  of  an  epigram  (App.,  162)  on 
a brazen  urn  broken  by  the  frost  in  a temple  of  Asklepius  at  Panti- 
capaeum. 

In  addition  to  those  concerning  Asklepius,  about  twenty  epigrams 
illustrate  the  relation  of  medicine  to  religion.  Thus  we  find  a prayer 
offered  to  Artemis  on  behalf  of  a sick  emperor  (vi,  240,  Philippus), 
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probably  Augustus  (Deheque),  a thanksgiving  to  Isis  for  the  recovery 
of  a sick  child  (vi,  150,  Callimachus),  and  a punning  couplet  by  Simo- 
nides (vi,  216)  to  Zeus  Soter,  offering  the  thanks  of  Sosos  and  his  wife 
Soso  for  their  recovery. 

In  several  epigrams  ex-votos  are  mentioned.  A lamp  „rich  in  twenty 
wicks”  is  offered  to  Serapis  by  a mother  for  her  child  (vi,  148,  Calli- 
machus), an  aged  woman  after  recovery  from  lameness  leaves  her  stick 
with  the  nymphs  of  ZEtna  (vi,  203,  Philippus),  and  an  old  debauchee 
present}  his  perfumes,  pomades,  coloured  raiment,  and  false  hair  to 
Priapus  (vi,  254,  Myrinus). 

Three  other  epigrams  in  the  votive  section  would  be  equally  in  place 
in  the  comic  — viz.,  one  by  Lucilius  on  a sailor  who  on  escape  from 
shipwreck  dedicated  an  image  of  his  enormous  hernia  which  had  served 
as  a lifebelt  (vi,  r66),  another  by  Erastosthenes  on  a drunkard  who 
offered  an  empty  wine-cask,  which  was  all  he  had,  to  Bacchus  (vi,  77), 
and  the  following  epigram  by  Antipater  (vi,  291):  — 

„Bacchylis,  who  drains  the  cup  of  Bacchus  to  the  dregs,  when  lying 
sick  uttered  these  words  to  Deo:  ,If  I escape  this  wave  of  destructive 
fever,  until  I have  seen  a hundred  suns  I will  drink  dew  water  without 
a drop  of  wine.’  On  the  day  she  was  free  of  her  sickness  she  devised 
this  ruse.  Taking  in  her  hands  a sieve  she  saw  through  it  more  than  a 
hundred  suns.” 

Ten  of  the  epigrams  in  the  votive  section  are  of  an  obstetrical 
nature,  three  being  prayers  addressed  to  Eileithuia  or  to  Here  for  an 
easy  labour  (vi,  146,  244,  273)  and  seven  (vi,  200-02,  270-72,  274) 
thanksgivings  accompanied  by  ex-votos  for  safe  delivery.  The  offerings 
consisted  of  locks  of  hair  and  various  portions  of  feminine  attire,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  epigram  by  Marcus  Argentarius,  who 
probably  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian : 

„Sandals  and  a fair  ribbon  and  a perfumed  lock  from  her  lovely  hair 
and  a girdle  and  a delicately  woven  skirt  and  beautiful  bands  that  bind 
the  breast  Ambrosia  offers  with  joyful  heart  to  Artemis  after  escaping 
from  the  burden  of  childbed”  (vi,  201). 

Puerperal  Mortality. 

lhat  a high  puerperal  mortality  existed  in  classical  antiquity  is 
suggested  by  the  large  number  of  epigrams  on  women  who  died  in 
childbed,  chiefly  by  poets  such  as  Dioscorides,  Leonidas  and  Antipater 
of  Sidon,  who  flourished  in  the  second  or  third  centuries  before  the 
Christian  Era.  Three  relate  to  cases  of  multiple  birth;  in  the  first, 
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both  twins  die  with  the  mother  (vii,  1 66),  in  the  second,  the  mother 
dies,  but  the  triplets  survive  (vii,  1 68),  and  in  the  third  one  twin  survives 
and  the  other  dies  with  the  mother  (vii,  465).  Other  epigrams  record 
the  child’s  dying  with  the  mother  (vii,  464)  or  following  her  ten  (vii,  729) 
or  twenty  days  v vii,  167)  later  to  the  grave.  In  six  epigrams  (vi,  163-67, 
and  App.,  384),  three  of  which  are  on  the  same  woman,  the  mothers’ 
ages  are  given  as  18,  22,  and  34  respectively.  With  the  exception  of 
the  following  epigram  by  Dioscorides  (vii,  167),  which  relates  to  a 
primipara,  in  all  the  epigrams  in  which  details  are  given  the  women 
had  already  borne  one  or  two  children  (vii,  163-65,  464-65;  App.  384). 

„Call  me, 'Polyxena,  the  wife  of  Archelaus,  daughter  £f  Theodektes  and 
ill-fated  Demarete,  a mother  only  by  my  fatal  childbed,  for  a god  carried 
off  my  child  who  had  barely  seen  20  dawns,  and  at  18  I died,  but 
recently  a bride  and  mother,  having  had  in  all  but  a short  life.” 

A remarkable  instance  of  high  puerperal  mortality  in  one  family  is 
given  in  the  following  epitaph  by  Leonidas  (vii,  463) : 

„Here  lie  Timoclea,  Philo,  Aristo,  and  Timetho,  daughters  of  Aristo- 
dicus,  all  slain  by  birth  pangs.  Their  father  raised  this  monument  over 
them  and  then  died  himself.” 

The  following  lines  from  an  anonymous  epigram  (App.,  384)  are 
remarkable  for  the  description  of  death  due  to  ante-partum  haemorrhage, 
though  whether  the  haemorrhage  was  accidental  or  due  to  placenta 
praevia  there  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  show. 

„. . . . The  cruel  unforeseen  disaster  of  a loss  of  blood  robbed  me  of 
my  pleasant  life  and  that  of  my  babe.  The  infant  had  not  yet  been  born, 
but  lay  hidden  in  its  mother’s  womb.  I had  not  passed  my  34th  year, 
leaving  a male  lineage  of  two  boys  to  my  beloved  husband.” 

An  accouchement  during  an  earthquake  is  thus  described  by  Anti- 
philus  of  Byzantium  (vii,  375),  a poet  of  the  Augustan  age: 

„The  house  was  shaken  and  fell  upon  me,  but  my  bedchamber  remained 
firm,  the  walls  standing  upright.  As  I cowered  beneath  them  the  pangs 
of  travail  got  hold  on  me  and  I added  another  terror  to  the  earthquake. 
Nature  herself  was  my  midwife  and  both  of  us  escaping  from  the  ruins 
beheld  the  sun’s  light  together.” 

This  epigram  figures  among  the  sepulchral  poems,  in  which  it 
appears  out  of  place  — temere  inter  S7rnu/jt,(3iu  receptum  says  a com- 
mentator — but,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
example  of  epigrams  being  ranged  in  inappropriate  sections  in  the 
Anthology. 
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Deaths  at  Different  Ages. 

Numerous  epigrams  both  in  the  sepulchral  section  and  in  the  Appen- 
dix commemorate  the  deaths  of  infants  and  young  children.  A case  of 
dead-born  twins  is  thus  described  by  Palladas  (ix,  489),  a cynical 

Alexandrian  poet  of  the  fourth  century  A.  D.,  and  the  most  prolific 

contributor  to  the  Anthology: 

,,A  grammarian’s  daughter  after  the  delights  of  love  brought  forth  a 
masculine,  a feminine,  and  a neuter.” 

None  of  the  other  epigrams  except  those  already  alluded  to,  in  which 
the  mother  died  as  well,  relate  to  infants  born  dead,  but  are  epitaphs 
on  children  aged  from  10  months  and  upwards.  Their  ages  in  months 
or  years  are  almost  invariably  recorded,  but  in  only  eight  epigrams  is 
the  cause  of  death  mentioned  In  four  it  is  given  as  drowning  from 
falling  into  a well  (vii,  170),  or  from  a ship  into  the  sea  (vii,  303),  or 

through  the  ice  of  a frozen  river  (vii,  542;  ix,  56).  A pathetic  epigram 

by  Diodorus  (vii,  632)  describes  a fatal  fracture  of  the  spine  in  a little 
slave  child  from  falling  off  a ladder.  In  another  epigram  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  child’s  death  was  due  to  a fall  from  a plum  tree  or  to  a 
surfeit  of  its  fruit  (anon.,  ix,  483).  An  epigram  in  the  Appendix  (257), 
to  be  alluded  to  below,  suggests  that  general  tuberculosis  was  the  cause 
of  death.  Premature  and  unexplained  deaths  of  adults  from  16  to  30 
are  commemorated  in  many  anonymous  epigrams  in  the  Appendix 
(125,  148,  152-53,  166,  200,  209,  233,  305-06,  332,  381),  while  deaths 
at  a later  period  are  mentioned  in  only  a few,  of  which  the  following 
may  serve  as  an  example : 

„Here  lie  I Dionysius  aged  60  of  Tarsos,  never  married;  would  that 
my  father  had  not”  (vii,  309). 

Lastly  there  are  one  epigram  on  a nonagenarian  (App.,  388)  and  two 
on  centenarians.  One  of  the  latter  relates  to  the  father  of  Gregory, 
the  theologian,  who  died  at  the  age  ot  100  (viii,  12)  and  the  other 
(vii,  224)  to  the  following  unique  case  of  woman  remarkable  for  her 
fertility,  longevity,  and  vigour : 

„I,  Callicrateia,  the  mother  of  29  children,  have  not  seen  the  death  of 
either  son  or  daughter,  but  have  completed  105  years  without  supporting 
a trembling  hand  upon  a staff.” 

Causes  of  Death. 

In  many  of  the  epitaphs  no  explanation  of  the  death  is  given.  Among 
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those  in  which  a cause  is  assigned  various  forms  of  violence  take  a 
prominent  part.  Of  six  relating  to  suicide  three  are  on  a soldier  who 
stabbed  himself  that  the  disease  might  not  boast  it  had  killed  him, 
(vii,  233,  Apollonides;  234,  Philippus;  ix,  354,  Leonidas);  one  is  on  a 
voluntary  ante-mortem  burial  (vii,  336,  anon.),  one  by  poisoning  by 
aconite  (vii,  107,  Diogenes  Laertius),  and  the  last  on  a man  who  jumped 
from  a roof  after  reading  Plato’s  Phaedo  (vii,  471,  Callimachus), 
„ whether  from  curiosity  or  perplexity  or  a sense  of  the  comparative 
vanity  of  earthly  things”  (Neaves). 

Certain  epigrams  deserve  notice  for  relating  deaths  which  may  be 
ranked  among  the  curiosities  of  medicine,  such  as  that  of  a fisherman 
choked  by  a fish  leaping  down  his  throat  (vii  504,  Leonidas;  702, 
Apollonides),  of  a singer  choked  by  a fig  (ix,  488,  Tryphon),  of  a child 
decapitated  by  falling  through  a hole  in  the  ice,  the  body  being  swept 
away  by  the  current  (vii,  542,  Flaccus;  ix,  56,  Phillipus),  and  of  an 
adulterer  punished  by  the  rectal  insertion  of  a radish  (ix,  520,  anon.). 
Other  epigrams  illustrate  the  irony  of  fate,  such  as  that  of  the  under- 
taker’s assistant  (vii,  634,  Crinagoras)  crushed  by  the  coffin  he  was 
carrying,  and  that  of  the  philosopher  Heraclitus,  „who  had  deprived 
life  of  all  its  moisture”  and  then  died  of  dropsy  (vii  127,  Diogenes 
Laertius).  There  is  also  a grim  humour  in  the  following  anonymous 
epigram  (ix,  67): 

„A  young  man  hung  a garland  on  the  column  of  his  stepmother’s 
tomb,  thinking  that  in  death  her  character  had  changed.  But  the  column 
fell  on  the  tomb  and  killed  the  young  man.  Children  of  a former  mar- 
riage, beware  your  stepmother’s  grave.” 

Acute  Infections. 

Though  the  vagueness  of  description  natural  to  poetic  composition 
makes  it  impossible  to  identify  with  certainty  any  definite  acute  infec- 
tion, the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease  is  often  indicated.  The  legend 
of  Niobe  and  the  slaughter  of  her  fourteen  children  by  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  which  probably  arose,  as  Boccacio  pointed  out  long  ago,  from 
the  occurrence  of  some  pestilence,  has  inspired  many  epigrams  (vii,  386, 
53°>  5491  Anth.  Plan.,  129-34),  and  there  are  several  other  examples 
of  high  familial  mortality,  of  which  the  following  epigram  by  Apollo- 
nides may  be  quoted: 

„\Vho  is  there  who  has  not  endured  the  extreme  misfortune  of  losing 
a son?  But  the  house  of  Poseidippus  buried  all  four,  whom  Hades  carried 
off  in  as  many  days,  robbing  him  of  all  hope  of  children,  and  the  father’s 
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sorrowing  eyes  became  extinct  in  grief.  Now  a common  tomb  covers  them 
all”  (vii,  389;  cf.  also  vii,  474). 

Two  other  epigrams  on  many  deaths  in  a single  family  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ninth  section.  In  the  first  (254),  by  Philippus,  a mother 
whose  three  children  had  died  adopts  another  and  loses  it  also;  in  the 
second  (390  Menecrates)  the  mother,  after  the  death  of  her  first  three 
children,  puts  her  fourth  alive  upon  the  funeral  pyre  (cf  also  App.,  160 
and  170).  In  two  epigrams  the  word  A oipiog  (pestilence)  is  used,  but,  as 
Haeser  remarks,  it  would  be  difficult  to  apply  this  term  to  any  definite 
epidemic  disease.  In  one  quoted  in  my  previous  paper  (xi,  3341  a doctor, 
Damagoras,  is  described  as  outweighing  pestilence  in  the  balance.  The 
other  (vii,  241),  by  Antipater  of  Sidon  (too  B C),  is  on  the  death  of 
a Ptolemy  who  had  been  carried  off  by  a pestilence  which  ravaged 
Egypt  Possibly  this  may  refer  to  diphtheria,  which  was  known  in 
antiquity  as  Egyptian  or  Syriac  ulcer,  the  classical  description  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Aretaeus  (De.  ac.  morb.,  i c.  ix,  Adams’s  ed.,  Mew 
Syd.  Soc.,  p.  255).  Another  possible  allusion  to  diphtheria  in  the  Antho- 
logy is  to  be  found  in  a punning  epigram  (xi,  129)  by  Ceralius,  a writer 
of  unknown  period,  relating  how  a poet  competing  at  the  Isthmian 
games  complained  of  a sore  throat  (irotpi<r6[Js.ia'). 

Malaria. 

The  prevalence  of  malaria  in  ancient  Greece,  to  which  Mr.  W.  H.  S. 
Jones  has  drawn  special  attention,  induced  me  to  make  a careful  search 
for  any  possible  references  to  it  in  the  Anthology.  In  view  of  Mr. 
Jones’s  contention  that  after  Aristophanes  (400  B C.)  the  word  vrvpsTog 
(fever)  in  non-medical  literature  always  means  malaria,  I have  collected 
all  the  passages  in  which  this  word  or  ones  with  similar  meaning  occur. 
Some  of  them  are  extremely  vague,  as  in  the  following  comic  epigram 
by  Lucilius  (xi,  31 1): 

„Pantaenetus  was  so  lazy  that  when  he  was  feverish  (tv/js |<*c)  he  prayed 
every  god  he  might  never  rise  again.  And  now,  in  spite  of  himself,  he 
leaves  his  bed,  blaming  the  deaf  ears  of  the  unjust  gods.” 

A possible  reference  to  malaria  is  furnished  by  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  celebrated  couplet  (ix,  685): 

,,  touch  not  Camarina,  it  is  best  left  untouched.  Beware  lest  in  touching 
it  from  greater  you  make  it  less.” 

I his  was  the  response  given  by  an  oracle  to  the  inhabitants  of 
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Camarina  who  consulted  it  as  to  the  wisdom  of  draining  a marsh  which 
rendered  the  town  unhealthy.  In  spite  of  this  prohibition  the  lake  was 
drained,  and  the  town  was  rendered  accessible  to  the  enemy  who  took 
it.  The  period  at  which  this  event  occurred  is  unknown,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  malaria  being  the  cause  of  the  town’s  unhealthiness  naturally 
suggests  itself.  A similarly  vague  allusion  is  to  be  found  in  the  epigram 
by  Antipater  (vi,  291)  on  the  alcoholic  woman  Bacchylis  quoted  above. 
There  is  a more  definite  reference  to  malaria  in  an  epigram  alluded  to 
(Anth.  Plan.,  273),  by  Crinagoras  (first  century  A.  D.),  in  which  Praxa- 
goras  is  said  to  have  knowledge  of  the  sufferings  arising  from  long 
fevers.  Malaria  is  here  probably  indicated,  as  a protracted  course  is 
characteristic  of  malarial  infection. 

The  following  anonymous  epigram  (ix,  141)  also  refers  to  malaria,  as 
lethargos  and  phrenitis  which  were  both  described  by  Hippocrates  were 
well-recognized  forms  of  this  disease. 

„A  lethargic  and  a phrenetic  by  lying  in  the  same  bed  cured  each 
other’s  disease.  For  the  phrenetic  leaped  from  the  bed  and  smote  the 
lethargic  with  repeated  blows.  These  blows  were  for  both  a cure,  for 
one  was  wakened  and  the  other  cast  into  a sound  sleep  by  fatigue.”  . 

Comic  as  this  may  sound  it  was  scarcely  a caricature  of  treatment 
once  in  vogue,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  quotation  from  Aretaeus 
on  the  cure  of  lethargies: 

„If  deep  sleep  prevail,  shouting  aloud,  angry  reproach,  threats  regarding 
those  matters  he  is  accustomed  to  dread,  announcement  of  those  things 
which  he  desires  and  expects,  everything  to  prevent  sleep,  the  reverse 
of  that  which  is  proper  for  phrenetics.”  (Treat,  of  Acute  Dis  Lib.  i.  c. 
ii,  p.  387,  of  Adams’s  ed.,  itwc  Syd.  Soc.). 

Similarly  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De.  ac.  morb.,  lii,  c.  vii,  par.  33) 
condemns  Diodes  for  ordering  sternutatories,  frictions  and  pungent 
drinks  for  lethargies  (cf.  also  Celsus,  iii,  xx,  De  lethargo  et  ejus  cura- 
tione). 

Animal  Parasites. 

The  use  of  bugs  in  quartan  intermittent  recommended  by  Dioscorides 
(ii,  36)  is  alluded  to  in  the  following  epigram  by  Palladas  (ix  503): 

„Not  without  reason  did  I say  that  there  was  a divine  power  in  bugs 
For  yesterday  I applied  one  to  a man  who  had  long  been 
suffering  from  quartan  fever  and  he  became  suddenly  well  like  Croto- 
niate  (o<«  y.fdrm  uyifa).” 

The  text  of  this  passage  appears  to  be  very  corrupt.  According  to 
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Deheque  the  word  liZvSov,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Liddell  and 
Scott,  is  probably  a synonym  of  Kporuv,  a bug.  In  that  case  vyr/j:  oJx 
KOTUV  should  be'  translated  „sound  as  a bug”,  colloquially  „fit  as  a 
flea.” 

Mr.  Jones,  to  whom  I submitted  this  and  other  passages  in  the 
Anthology  relating  to  malaria,  informs  me  that  among  the  ignorant 
peasants  of  Calabria  at  the  present  day  a favourite  remedy  for  malaria 
is  a pill  of  spider’s  web,  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  crude 
opotherapy  that  has  existed  in  all  ages. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  several  epigrams  allude  to  mosquitoes.  Thus 
Meleager  aptly  described  them  as  blood-suckers  ( 'ui/xxtoc  xv'SpcZv  criipuvec') 
and  bids  them  leave  his  mistress  and  feed  upon  himself  (v,  151).  Two 
epigrams  (ix,  764-65)  by  Paulus  Silentiarius  and  one  by  Agathias  (ibid., 
766),  who  both  flourished  under  Justinian,  are  on  mosquito  nets,  and 
show  that  they  were  used  to  protect  the  sleeper  in  his  midday  nap. 

Other  disease-conveying  insects  mentioned  in  the  Anthology  are  fleas 
and  lice,  the  references  to  which  are  all  of  a broadly  comic  character. 
Thus  we  have  a punning  epigram  by  Parmenion,  a poet  of  the  first 
century  B.  C.  (ix,  1 1 3),  on  the  predatory  habits  of  fleas,  and  a couplet 
by  Lucilius  (xi,  432)  on  the  fool  who  when  bitten  by  fleas  put  out 
the  lamp  with  the  words,  „Now  you  cannot  see  me.” 

Two  allusions  are  made  to  the  Pediculus  capitis.  One  is  in  the 
following  riddle  (xiv,  19),  which  according  to  Buttmann’s  interpretation 
refers  to  this  parasite: 

„Once  I saw  an  animal  running  on  its  back  straight  through  a wood 
cut  by  steel  and  with  its  feet  it  did  not  touch  the  earth.” 

1 he  other  is  on  a philosopher’s  unkempt  beard,  which  is  described 
as  „a  source  of  lice  and  not  of  wisdom”  (xi,  156,  Ammianus). 

Tuberculosis. 

Unless  the  examples  of  high  mortality  in  families  alluded  to  above 
are  to  be  regarded  as  deaths  from  tuberculous  infection  the  references 
to  tuberculosis  in  the  Anthology  are  very  vague  and  scanty.  The  terms 
QQitic  and  Qbi'rix.og  merely  refer  to  wasting  disease  without  indicating 
its  nature.  Thus  in  an  epigram  by  Palladas  (x,  54)  we  read: 

^Phthisis  is  not  the  only  cause  of  death,  but  excessive  fatness  has 
often  produced  the  same  result.  Of  this  Dionysius  tyrant  of  Heraclea 
who  suffered  this  is  witness.” 

An  epigram  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii,  115)  on  the  cynic  philosopher 
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Antisthenes  says  that  he  died  C pditrixog , and  Aramianus,  in  a poem 
which  seems  singularly  out  of  place  in  the  comic  section  (xi,  13),  ranks 
wasting  with  fever  and  dropsy  among  the  various  modes  of  death.  A 
more  definite  reference,  however,  to  tuberculosis  is  in  an  epitaph  by 
an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Apendix  (257),  which  suggests  a general 
tuberculosis : 

„My  father  brought  me  up  giving  me  my  mother  as  a nurse  and  I 

I grew  up  beloved  by  all.  But  in  a short  time  the  decrees  of  the  fates 

were  accomplished  for  they  confined  me  to  my  bed  with  a cruel  disease 
in  my  two  [here  a word  is  missing,  but  the  word  , kidneys’  has 

been  suggested,  while  others  think  that  disease  of  the  testes  is  indicated]. 
But  my  father  with  perseverance  cured  me  by  himself  alone  and  thought 
that  thereby  he  had  pacified  fate.  But  another  cruel  disease  took  hold 
upon  me,  far  worse  than  the  first,  for  decay  attacked  the  bones  of  my 
' left  foot.  Then  my  father’s  friends  incised  it  and  took  away  the  bones. 
And  then  I recovered  from  this  disease  as  from  the  first.  But  even  then 
cruel  fate  was  not  satisfied,  for  it  brought  upon  me  another  disease  in 
the  belly,  causing  the  bowels  to  swell  and  making  me  waste  everywhere 
else  until  at  last  my  mother’s  hands  closed  my  eyes.  Such,  stranger, 
have  I suffered  in  the  term  of  my  short  life.” 

Syphilis. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  syphilis  in  classical  antiquity  has 
been  exhaustively  discussed  by  Dr.  Iwan  Bloch,  who  quotes  freely  from 
the  Greek  Anthology  in  support  of  his  contention  that  the  disease  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients.  There  is,  indeed,  Rosenbaum  notwithstanding, 
nothing  suggestive  of  syphilis,  or  indeed  of  any  venereal  disease,  in  the 
Anthology.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  two  sections,  the  fifth  and 
the  twelfth,  dealing  with  normal  and  homosexual  relations  respectively, 
are  entirely  devoted  to  erotic  poems,  and  many  of  the  epigrams  are 
conspicuous  for  the  frank  presentation  of  the  physical  side  of  sexual 
life  Had  syphilis  been  known  to  the  ancients  there  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  some  reference  to  its  phenomena  in  the  eleventh  or  comic 
section. 

Apart  from  the  epigrams  relating  to  homosexuality  1)  and  other 


1)  The  twelfth  section  of  the  Palatine  Anthology,  compiled  by  Straton 
(flor.  200  A.  ID.)  and  known  as  the  Mcinx  ntzt&'txv,  contains  258  epigrams,  93 
of  which  are  by  Straton  himself,  on  boy-lovers  and  kindred  epigrams,  are 
to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  Anthology,  especially  in  the  fifth  and 
eleventh  sections.  Only  eight  (xii,  6,  7,  15,  33,  41,  206,  210,  213),  six  by 
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sexual  aberrations  (v,  105,  Argentarius;  v,  207,  Asklepiades;  xi,  108, 
anon  ; 218-23,  Crates,  Antipater,  anon.,  Ammianus,  Meleager),  in  which 
latter,  I may  say  in  passing,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  syphilitic 
infection,  the  only  pathological  sexual  phenomenon  mentioned  is  im- 
potence, temporary  or  senile  (v,  47;  xi,  29,  30;  xii,  n,  174,  216,  240), 
which  is  treated  in  the  same  satirical  spirit  as  in  Ovid  or  Martial. 

The  normal  phenomena  of  sexual  life,  on  the  other  hand,  are  illus- 
trated by  numerous  epigrams  — e.  g.,  a cento  from  Homer  by  Leon  the 
philosopher  and  emperor  (flor.  886-911  A.  D.)  on  defloration  recalling  the 
well-known  compilation  of  Ausonius  from  Virgil  (ix,  361),  an  erotic 
dream  (v,  2,  anon.;  243,  Macedonius),  a cynical  allusion  by  Palladas  to 
the  origin  of  man ’s  life  ix,  45 1,  an  epigram  by  Rufinus  recalling  the 
aphorism,  omne  animal  post  coitum  triste  (v,  77),  a large  phallus  (xi,  21, 
Straton;  224,  Antipater;  xii,  242,  Straton),  and  a riddle  on  the  scrotum 
(xiv,  43,  anon.). 

Among  the  epigrams  on  Priapus  of  special  interest  are  those  in 
which  as  tutelary  god  of  gardens  he  threatens  thieves  with  paedicatio 
as  a punishment  (Anth.  Plan.,  237,  Tymnes;  241,  Argentarius;  243, 
Antistivis).  As  Bloch  remarks  in  speaking  of  the  carmina  Priapeia, 
this  would  have  been  the  place  to  have  threatened  syphilis  as  a punish- 
ment had  it  been  in  existence,  but  neither  in  the  Greek  nor  the  Latin 
poems  is  there  any  suggestion  of  the  kind. 


Alcoholism. 

Numerous  epigrams  relating  to  this  subject  are  to  be  found  not  only 
in  the  eleventh  section,  the  first  sixty-two  epigrams  of  which  are  called 
„convivial”  Q(rV(i7T0TiKa,'),  but  also  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and  ninth 
sections  and  .in  the  Appendix.  Several  epigrams  show  the  unpopularity 
of  the  water-drinker  (e.g.,  ix,  305;  xi,  20,  31,  309,  429).  In  an  epigram 
by  Macedonius  (xi,  61),  a doctor  who  forbade  his  patient  wine  and  bid 


Straton  and  two  by  Meleager,  are  of  a proctological  character,  but  these,  as 
well  as  others  which  indicate  the  existence  of  male  prostitution  (xii,  6,  Straton ; 
44,  Glaucus;  212,  214,  239,  Straton),  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  paedeiasty 
of  the  Greeks  was  not  of  a purely  platonic  character.  Examination  of  these 
epigrams  shows  nothing  suggestive  of  syphilitic  disease.  Several  epigrams  in 
the  Anthology,  as  in  Martial,  shows  that  paederasty  co-existed  with  normal 
sexual  activity  (v,  65,  anon.;  1 1^,  Argentarius;  ix,  241,  Antipater;  xii,  86, 
Straton;  9o),  so  that  the  term  homosexual  should  here  be  replaced  by  that 
of  bisexual.  For  further  details  the  works  of  Bloch,  Symonds,  and  P.  Stepha 
nus  should  be  consulted. 
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him  drink  water  is  blamed  „as  a windy  fool  for  not  knowing  Homer’s 
saying  that  wine  brings  strength  to  mortals.”  Wine  among  the  Greeks 
was  generally  diluted;  in  a poem  by  Evenus,  a contemporary  of 
Agathias  (xi,  49),  a mixture  with  three  parts  of  water  is  advised.  A 
mythological  explanation  of  the  dilution  of  wine  is  offered  by  Meleager 
in  the  following  epigram  (ix,  331): 

„When  Bacchus  as  a child  escaped  from  the  fire  and  was  still  covered 
with  ashes,  the  nymphs  washed  him,  therefore  is  Bromius  dear  to  the 
nymphs,  and  if  you  keep  him  from  them,  you  will  find  that  he  is  still 
a burning  fire.” 

To  drink  wine  pure  was  regarded  as  a barbarism  (Bekker),  though 
several  deaths,  including  those  of  the  philosophers  Arcesilas  (vii,  104), 
Lacydes  (vii,  105),  and  Chrysippus  (vii,  706),  are  mentioned  as  due  to 
this  cause  (vii,  454;  xi,  409;  App.,  361).  In  this  connexion  we  may 
note  the  epitaph  by  Diogenes  Laertius  on  the  philosopher  Heraclitus, 
describing  how  he  who  had  drained  life  of  all  its  moisture  died  of  dropsy 
(vii,  127).  The  stories  connected  with  the  life  of  Heraclitus  are  pro- 
bably apocryphal,  or  we  might  be  tempted  to  attribute  his  dropsy  to 
alcoholic  cirrhosis.  In  some  cases  death  followed  overdrinking  at  a 
banquet,  either  from  a chill  (vii,  660;  App.,  68,  275)  or  from  falling 
into  the  sea  from  a rock  (vii,  398)  or  a ship  fvii,  625).  The  exciting  or 
depressing  action  of  wine,  according  to  its  strength,  upon  the  sexual 
impulse  (xi,  49;  xii,  135),  its  stimulus  to  poetic  composition  (App.,  28), 
and  its  revelation  of  a person’s  true  character  (xi,  232),  are  illustrated 
in  various  epigrams.  It  is  noteworthy  that  nearly  a dozen  epigrams 
by  writers  whose  dates  range  from  the  third  century  B.  C.  to  the  second 
century  A.  D.  relate  to  female  wine-bibbers  (vi,  291  ; vii,  329,  353,  384, 
455-57;  xi,  297-98,  409;  App.,  31).  Alcoholism,  as  Iwan  Bloch  has 
shown  in  his  recent  work,  was  as  closely  associated  with  prostitution 
in  classical  antiquity  as  it  is  to-day.  The  following  lines  by  Hedylus 
(App,  31 a "writer  of  the  third  century  B.  C.,  is  an  excellent  illustration 
of  this  association : 

„Callistium,  who  rivals  men  in  drinking — ’tis  marvellous  but  true — 
drank  3 choai  [about  17  pints]  fasting.  For  this  Paphian  goddess  she 
has  dedicated  to  thee  this  vessel  of  bright  glass  perfumed  with  pure 
wine.  Protect  her  ever,  so  that  thy  walls  thanks  to  her,  may  bear  the 
spoils  of  her  loves.” 

Bloch  has  shown  that  alcoholism  was  especially  liable  to  develop 
with  advancing  age  in  the  hetairte  and  prostitutes  of  antiquity.  It  is 
therefore  interesting  to  note  that  four  of  the  epigrams  in  question  apply 
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to  old  women  (vii,  353,  384,  455,  457).  The  following  example  may 
be  quoted,  which  affords  at  the  same  time  a striking  illustration  of 
alcoholic  fabrication : 

„When  the  garrulous  old  Aristomache  who  loved  Bacchus  far  more 
than  he  was  loved  by  his  nurse  Ino  had  reached  the  sacred  land  below, 
and  her  throat  was  all  parched  through  want  of  the  wine-cup,  , Minos’, 
she  cried,  , bring  me  a light  pitcher  that  1 may  draw  water  from  Acheron, 
for  I too  (like  the  Danaids),  have  slain  a young  husband.’  This  lie  she 
told  that  even  among  the  dead  she  might  gaze  upon  a wine  jar  (vii,  384, 
M.  Argentariusp 

Another  epigram  on  the  association  of  lying  with  drunkenness  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Appendix  (199): 

„Elis  is  drunken  and  lies.  As  is  the  house  of  one,  so  is  the  whole 
city.” 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  alcoholism  reference  should  be  made 
to  an  epigram  of  the  Emperor  Julian  (flor.  331-363  A.  D.),  which  shows 
that  beer  recently  imported  by  the  Celts  was  taking  the  place  of 
wine : 

„Who  art  thou?  Whence  comest  thou,  Bacchus?  For  by  the  true 
Bacchus  I know  thee  not.  I know  only,  the  son  of  Zeus.  He  smells  of 
nectar,  and  thou  stinkest  of  the  goat.  Doubtless  from  want  of  grapes 
the, Celts  made  thee  of  grains  of  corn”  (ix,  368). 

Poisons. 

Aconite  is  mentioned  in  a punning  epigram  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(vii,  107): 

„Eurymedon  priest  of  Deo  was  going  to  accuse  Aristotle  of  impiety 
but  he  escaped  by  drinking  aconite.  This  indeed  was  to  vanquish  without 
a struggle  (ixovir!)  an  unjust  accusation.” 

Hemlock  is  spoken  of  in  two  epigrams,  in  one  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
in  connexion  with  the  death  of  Sokrates  (vii,  96)  and  in  the  other 
(vii,  470)  by  Meleager  in  reference  to  the  habitul  suicide  of  old  men 
in  the  island  of  Cos  by  drinking  hemlock. 

Bites  inflicted  by  snakes,  scorpions,  or  spiders,  to  the  treatment  of 
which  so  much  attention  is  given  by  Paulus  JE gineta  (Book  V ),  were 
the  occasion  of  several  epigrams  (vii,  113,  172,  578).  Paulus  Silentiarius 
(v,  2661  refers  to  the  current  belief  that  a man  bitten  by  a mad  dog 
sees  in  the  water  the  image  of  the  dog  that  has  bitten  him.  Of  special 
interest  is  the  following  epigram  by  Erycius,  a writer  of  the  second 
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century  A.  D.  (ix,  233),  for  its  mention  of  amputation  for  gangrene, 
and  the  employment  of  an  artificial  leg: 

„ While  cutting  down  a dry  old  tree,  unhappy  Mindon,  a hidden  spider 
bit  you  in  the  left  foot,  springing  up  from  below.  And  black  gangrene 
devoured  down  to  the  bone  the  lived  flesh.  Your  strong  leg  was  cut  off, 
and  now  one  of  your  limbs  is  the  branch  of  a tall  olive.’’ 

Five  anonymous  epigrams  relate  to  poisonous  waters— a favourite 
subject  for  the  fanciful  writers  of  antiquity — and  serve  as  curious 
examples  of  popular  superstitions.  Cold  springs  in  particular  possessed 
an  evil  reputation,  as  the  following  two  epigrams  show : 

„If  any  one  fear  to  hang  himself  and  desires  death  let  him  drink  of 
the  cold  waters  of  Hierapolis”  (ix,  392). 

(Hierapolis  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  warm  springs,  but  its 
Plutonium,  which  was  a deep  cave  with  a hollow  opening,  was  reputed 
to  give  forth  a mephitic  vapour  which  poisoned  anyone  who  inhaled  it. 
Possibly  the  cold  waters  mentioned  in  the  epigram  were  connected  with 
this  cave.) 

„The  stream  of  cold  water  issuing  from  this  source  is  pleasant  to 
drink,  but  the  mind  of  him  who  drinks  it  is  turned  to  stone”  (App.,  193). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Pliny,  in  his  description  of  poisonous  waters 
(Hist.  Nat.,  xxxi,  c.  19)  attributes  the  deadly  properties  of  the  River 
Styx  in  Arcadia  to  its  excessive  coldness.  Another  deadly  water  was 
that  of  Uium  in  Macedonia. 

„The  water  of  Dium  is  a sweet  drink.  When  you  have  drunk  it  you 
will  be  freed  of  your  thirst  and  straightway  of  your  life”  (App.,  253). 

On  the  other  hand,  a fountain  of  Cleitor  in  Arcadia,  sacred  to  the 
nymphs,  though  safe  to  drink  of  was  dangerous  to  bathe  in,  especially 
after  drinking  wine  (App.,  100).  This  mysterious  fountain  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Ovid  (Metamorph.,  xv,  322)  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  Lib  , xxxi, 
c.  2 ) as  being  one  of  which  those  who  drank  lost  for  ever  their  taste 
for  wine.  The  following  epigram  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting: 

, .Stranger,  you  see  a deadly  water,  a man  may  wash  his  hands  therein 
without  harm,  but  if  you  take  the  clear  water  into  your  belly,  sipping 
but  a drop,  the  same  day  your  front  teeth  will  fall  from  the  sockets, 
leaving  the  gums  bereft  of  their  adornment”  (App.,  373). 

Well  water  has  been  accused  more  than  once  of  producing  similiar 
symptoms.  Thus  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  Lib.,  xxv,  c.  6)  describes  a disease 
called  by  the  physicians  of  the  time  „stomacace,”  which  broke  out  in 
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the  army  of  Germanicus  after  drinking  of  a spring  of  sweet  water.  In 
the  space  of  two  years  he  says  their  teeth  dropped  out  and  the  joints 
of  their  legs  became  paralytic.  Many  centuries  later  the  scorbutic 
gangrene  described  by  Bretonneau  („Memoirs  on  Diphtheria,”  New  Syd. 
Soc.,  p.  8)  among  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  of  La  Vendee  was  attri- 
buted to  well  water. 


Gout. 

The  references  to  gout  merit  special  attention,  as  next  to  alcoholism, 
with  which  in  the  minds  of  the  ancients  it  was  so  closely  associated, 
it  is  the  most  definite  disease  mentioned  in  the  Anthology.  Though  it 
can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  Hippocrates  (Aphor.,  vi,  28,  30)  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  become  very  prevalent  until  the  end  of  the  Roman 
Republic.  Most  of  the  epigrams  alluding  to  it  are  of  a late  date.  The 
earliest,  which  is  by  Hedylus  who  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies 
in  300  B.  C.,  well  expresses  the  current  view  on  the  causation  of  the 
disease. 

„Of  Bacchus  Lysimeles  (i.  e.,  loosener  of  limbs)  and  Aphrodite  Lysimeles 
is  born  a daughter  Podagra  Lysimeles”  (xi,  414). 

More  than  four  hundred  years  later  Lucian,  who  was  also  the  author 
of  a burlesque  entitled  Tragodopodagra,  contributed  the  following 
epigram  (attributed  in  the  Tauchnitz  edition  to  Lucilius) : 

„Goddess  who  hatest  poverty  and  alone  can  vanquish  wealth,  how 
truly  thou  knowest  the  art  of  living  well.  Thy  pleasure  is  to  walk  with 
the  feet  of  others  and  to  breathe  perfumes,  thou  rejoicest  in  garlands 
and  the  draughts  of  Bacchus,  things  which  are  never  found  with  the 
poor.  Therefore  dost  thou  shun  the  threshold  of  poverty  and  delightest 
in  coming  to  the  feet  of  wealth”  (xi,  403). 

The  expression  „walking  with  the  feet  of  others”  is  also  found  in  an 
epitaph  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii,  112)  on  the  peripatetic  philosopher 
Lycon  (flor.  272  B.  C.). 

>,No,  by  Zeus,  we  will  not  forget  Lycon,  whom  gout  killed,  but  what 
I marvel  at  most  is  that  he  who  could  only  walk  with  the  feet  of  others 
traversed  in  a single  night  the  long  road  to  Hades.” 

From  the  time  of  Hippocrates  all  ancient  writers  held  that  sexual 
indulgence  was  a great  prediposing  cause  of  gout.  An  epigram  by 
Straton  (xii,  243)  shows  that  paederasty  was  credited  with  the  same 
eftect.  An  epigram  by  Ammianus  probably  refers  to  a,  debauchee: 
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,,At  last  gout  has  overtaken  one  who  deserved  it,  one  who  should 
have  been  gouty  ioo  years  before”  (xi,  229). 

The  last  reference  to  gout  is  an  anonymous  couplet  addressed  to 
death  (App.,  196): 

„Thou  hast  come  sweeter  to  me  than  life  for  thou  hast  freed  me 
from  disease,  toil  and  hateful  gout.” 

Alimentary  Disorders. 

A certain  number  of  epigrams  may  be  conveniently  classified  under 
this  heading.  The  first  of  them  that  deserves  quotation  is  by  Crinagoras 
(vi,  229),  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  A.  D.,  on 
the  gift  to  a friend  of  a toothpick  which  in  its  origin  and  colouring 
seems  to  have  been  almost  identical  two  thousand  years  ago  with  that 
in  use  at  present. 

„The  sharp  end  of  the  wing  of  an  eagle  with  crooked  beak,  cut  with  a 
knife  and  dyed  a dark  purple,  suited  for  removing  with  its  gentle  point 
anything  which  after  a meal  lies  between  the  teeth,  a modest  gift  but 
offered  with  affection  Crinagoras  gives  to  thee  Lucius”  (cf.  Martial’s 
epigram  on  dentiscalpium,  xiv,  22). 

The  abstention  from  animal  diet  inculcated  by  Pythagoras  provoked 
the  following  protest  from  Diogenes  Laertius  (vii,  121): 

„You  are  not  the  only  one  to  keep  his  hands  from  living  things,  Py- 
thagoras. We  do  so  too.  But  when  it  is  roasted  and  cooked  and  salted, 

then  we  eat  what  has  no  longer  life.” 

Frequency  of  oral  sepsis  and  digestive  disturbance  generally  is  sug- 
gested by  a number  of  epigrams  on  foulness  of  the  breath,  which  was 

all  the  more  likely  to  attract  attention  owing  to  the  prevalence  at 

Rome  of  kissing  as  a mode  of  salutation,  even  by  comparative  strangers, 
as  we  learn  from  two  epigrams  of  Martial  (vii,  95;  xi,  98;  Ed.  Teubner, 
1896;  cf.  Anth.  Pal.,  xi,  219,  220,  252).  This  unsavoury  subject  was 
a favourite  theme  for  the  Roman  satirists,  and  the  six  epigrams  in  the 
Anthology  relating  thereto  were  all  written  by  Lucilius  or  Nicarchus, 
who  more  than  any  other  of  the  poets  in  the  Anthology  show  the 
effect  of  Roman  influence  (xi,  239-42,  415,  427).  One  example  will 
suffice,  which  in  its  wealth  of  similes  recalls  two  of  Martial’s  epigrams 
(iv,  4;  vi,  93): 

„Not  the  chimasra  of  Homer,  nor  the  herd  of  oxen  breathing  fire,  nor 
the  whole  of  Lemnos,  nor  the  dejections  of  the  Harpies,  nor  the  putrid 
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foot  of  Philoctetes  smell  so  foully,  so  that  all  agree,  Telesilla,  that  you 
surpass  the  chirmera,  the  ulcers,  the  oxen,  the  Harpies,  and  the  inhabi- 
of  Lemnos"  (xi,  239,  Licilius). 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  view  maintained  by  Rosenbaum  in 
his  work  „Die  Lustseuche  im  Alterthume”  that  this  foul  breath  indicated 
syphilitic  lesions  within  the  mouth,  though  possibly,  as  Bloch  has  sug- 
gested, it  may  have  been  due  to  stomatitis  following  buccal  coitus. 

Gluttony  being  a vice  abhorred  by  the  Greeks  of  the  classical  period, 
the  numerous  epigrams  relating  thereto  are  directed  against  barbarians 
and  Romans  of  the  Byzantine  epoch.  Mention  should  first  be  mude  of 
0Uvanonymous  epigram  on  Sardanapalus,  King  of  Assyria  (vii,  525): 

„I  possess  in  remembrance  only  what  1 have  eaten  and  drunk  and 
loved.  All  the  rest  of  my  happiness  is  departed.” 

An  epitaph  which  Aristotle  said  „was  more  worthy  of  the  grave  of 
a bull  than  of  the  tomb  of  a king”  (Cic.  Thusc.,  v.  35).  Simonides  of 
Cos  has  a similar  epigram  on  Timocreon  of  Rhodes  (vii,  348),  a fellow 
poet  celebrated  alike  for  his  satirical  and  gastronomic  prowess. 

The  following  three  epigrams  by  Agathias,  who  flourished  under 
Justinian,  are  of  special  interest  not  only  for  their  realistic  description 
of  the  effects  of  over-eating,  but  also  for  their  mention  of  public  latrines 
which  had  been  built  at  Smyrna  under  the  supervision  of  Agathias 
himself.  The  first  runs  as  follows: 

„AU  the  luxury  of  the  table  and  costly  food  is  excreted  here  and  has 
lost  its  former  attractiveness.  For  the  pheasants  and  minced  meats  and 
artfully  disguised  dishes  become  excrement  here  and  the  belly  rejects 
what  the  hungry  throat  received  and  at  last  man  learns  his  folly  in 
having  bought  rubbish  for  so  much  gold”  (ix,  642). 

„Why  do  you  groan  for  the  aching  in  your  head  and  bitterly  lament 
the  pain  in  >our  limbs?  Why  do  you  strike  your  belly  with  repeated 
blows,  thinking  to  squeeze  out  the  results  of  your  gluttony?  There 
would  not  have  been  need  of  so  much  effort  if  at  the  feast  you  had  not 
gorged  yourself  far  more  than  was  needed.  But  as  you  lay  on  the  couch 
you  were  proud  and  delighted  your  mouth  with  food,  thinking  that  that 
was  happiness,  and  now  you  suffer  here  and  your  belly  which  you 
strike  so  often  alone  atones  for  the  sins  of  your  throat”  (ibid.,  643). 

The  last  epigram  (ibid.,  644)  contrasts  the  easy  defalcation  of  the 
poor  countryman  with  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  rich. 

Three  epigrams  seem  to  allude  to  chronic  dyspepsia.  Two  of  these 
are  by  Palladas,  the  bitterness  of  whose  verse  may  have  been  due  to 
his  cause.  In  one  epigram  he  asks  for  conditum  or  spiced  wine,  „For 
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they  say  the  disease  in  my  stomach  needs  this  drink”  (ix,  502).  In 
the  other  he  „shames  his  shameless  belly  with  solid  arguments”  (ix,  170). 
The  third  epigram  is  by  Lucilius  (xi,  165),  who  describes  the  miser 
relieving  his  stomach-ache  by  his  coins  instead  of  by  penny-royal 
(7  A y%dy). 

In  dealing  with  the  satirical  epigrams  on  medical  men,  I referred  in 
my  first  paper  to  the  sudden  death  of  patients  being  associated  with 
the  administration  of  clysters.  Rectal  syringes  are  referred  to  in  two  of 
the  riddles,  from  one  of  which  it  seems  that  they  were  made  of  a 
goat’s  skin  fitted  with  an  ivory  nozzle  (xiv,  29,  55). 

The  remaining  epigrams  relating  to  the  digestive  system  are  a riddle 
on  the  anus  (App.,  180),  a scatological  pun  by  Palladas  on  the  name 
of  a certain  Gessius  (vii,  683),  and  a poem  by  Nicarchus  which  recalls 
the  monologue  on  Crepitus  in  Flaubert’s  „Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine” 
(xi,  395)- 

Baths. 

The  important  part  played  by  baths  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
especially  among  the  Romans,  is  illustrated  by  the  large  number  of 
epigrams  (forty-four)  devoted  to  this  subject.  Thus  there  are  thirty- 
eight  in  the  ninth  section  alone  (606-40,  662,  783-84),  one  in  the  t^enth 
(112),  two  in  the  eleventh  (243,  41 1),  two  in  the  Planudean  collection 
(280-81)  and  one  in  the  Appendix  (304).  Twenty-two  are  by  anonymous 
writers  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  one  by  Nicarchus  (xi,  243), 
are  by  contemporaries  of  Justinian — viz.,  Paulus  Silentiarius,  Agathias, 
Leontius,  John  of  Barbucala,  Democharis,  Macedonius,  and  Marianus. 
The  therapeutic  virtues  of  the  bath  are  extolled  in  an  anonymous 
epigram  (App,  304),  as  follows: 

„The  bath  is  the  cause  of  many  blessings.  It  removes  the  humours, 
dissolves  the  thickness  of  the  phlegm,  empties  excess  of  bil\e  from  the 
bowels,  eases  painful  itching,  sharpens  the  eyesight,  cleanses  the  ear 
passages  of  the  deaf,  strengthens  the  memory,  removes  forgetfulness, 
clears  the  mind,  makes  the  tongue  more  active,  and  purifies  and  lightens 
the  whole  body.” 

The  baths  might  be  small  (ix,  611-12,  614,  784),  and  not  hold  more 
than  the  number  of  the  Graces  (ix,  609,  638).  Such  small  baths  might 
be  attached  to  a large  public  one  (ix,  624).  Two  epigrams  by  Agathias 
refer  to  the  large  public  thermae.  In  one  of  them  he  speaks  of  the 
bath  being  supplied  with  a hot  spring  (ix,  630),  the  other  contains  a 
description  of  the  baths  of  Agamemnon  near  Smyrna  (ix,  631).  Another 
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epigram  by  the  same  writer  (ix,  662)  commemorates  the  transformation 
of  public  latrines  into  baths: 

„Once  I was  1*  a place  hateful  to  behold  separated  into  partitions  by 

walls  of  mud.  Here  the  bellies  of  foreigners,  citizens,  and  country  folk 

poured  their  refuse  with  a loud  noise.  But  Agathias,  father  of  the  city, 
by  a change  has  made  enviable  what  was  once  most  dishonoured.” 

A similar  transformation  by  Alexander,  pontiff  of  Nicsea  at  Praenetus 
in  Bithynia,  is  described  in  an  anonymous  epigram  (Anth.  Plan.,  281). 

During  Homeric  times  the  hot  bath  was  popular,  but  later,  especially 
in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  (Nubes,  1045)  it  was  regarded  as  unmanly 

and  was  replaced  by  cold  effusions.  Warm  baths,  however,  came  again 

into  favour,  as  we  learn  from  four  epigrams,  two  by  Byzantine  writers 
(ix,  627,  Marianus;  630,  Agathias),  and  an  anonymous  one  in  which 
hot  baths  are  mentioned,  as  well  as  by  the  following  lines  on  a cold 
.bath  (ix,  617,  non.): 

„Bath  man,  who  built  a wall  round  this  river,  who  has  given  this 
fountain  the  false  name  of  bath?  Aeolus  son  of  Hijjyrotas  dear  to  the 
immortal  gods  has  come  here  to  dwell.  Wherefore  sandals  lie  here? 
Surely  not  for  the  heat,  but  for  the  snow.  This  is  a p'lace  tor  shivering 
and  chill,  inscribe  upon  it,  , Bathe  here  in  the  summer  only,  for  within 
Boreas  doth  blow’.” 

In  another  epigram,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bath  man  is  blamed  for 
overheating  the  bath  so  that  the  room  deserves  the  name  of  a funeral 
pyre  (xi,  4x1,  anon.) 

An  anonymous  epigram  (ix,  640)  shows  that  special  times  were 
allotted  to  bathers  according  to  their  social  position : 

„The  immortals  (i.e.,  the  emperor)  bathe  here  when  the  bath  opens, 
and  at  the  fifth  hour  the  demi-gods  (i.e.,  the  courtiers),  and  afterwards 
the  vulgar.” 

The  same  bath  was  sometimes  used  in  common  by  men  and  women, 
as  we  learn  from  an  epigram  on  a statue  of  Hermaphroditus  which  had 
appropriately  been  placed  in  bath  of  this  kind  (ix,  783,  anon.).  Owing 
to  the  disorders  which  followed  the  practice,  mixed  bathing  was  forbidden 
by  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  but  their  edicts  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  rigidly  enforced.  An  epigram  by  Paulus  Silentiarius,  who 
flourished  under  Justinian,  speaks  of  a bath  in  which  the  sexes  were 
divided  by  a small  barrier  (ix,  620). 

I he  close  association  between  public  baths  and  prostitution,  to 
which  Iwan  Bloch  has  drawn  special  attention,  is  illustrated  by  several 
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epigrams  in  the  Anthology  (v,  82;  ix,  621-22).  The  well-known  Latin 
verse : 

„Balnea  vina  Venus  corrumpunt  corpora  nostra” 

.finds  an  echo  in  the  following  couplet  in  the  tenth  section  (1x2,  anon.) : 

„Wine,  baths  and  love  inspired  by  the  Cyprian,  speed  men  to  Hades 
by  the  swiftest  path.” 

Three  anonymous  epigrams  furnish  an  instructive  commentary  on 
these  lines.  From  two  we  learn  that  female  attendants  were  present 
in  the  male  baths,  or  were  offered  as  a special  attraction  without 
further  fee  to  bathers  (v,  82;  ix,  622),  while  the  third  shows  that  a 
crowd  of  admirers  used  to  wait  for  prostitutes  at  the  doors  of  the 
baths  (ix,  621). 

Cosmetics. 

The  art  of  cosmetics,  which  is  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
poets,  especially  Ovid,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Martial,  provides  material 
for  numerous  satirical  epigrams  (v,  19;  vi,  254;  xi,  66-9,  310,  370,374, 
398,  408),  mainly  by  contemporary  Greek  writers  such  as  Antiphilus, 
Myrinus,  or  Lucilius,  or  later  poets  such  as  Macedonius  or  Rufinus. 
They  are  mostly  addressed  to  women,  probably  courtesans,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  repair^avages  of  time.  Seven  of  these,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  example,  relate  to  hair  dyes  or  false  hair: 

„Some  say  you  dye  your  hair,  Nicylla,  the  hair  which  you  bought  of 
the  best  black  at  the  market”  (xi,  68,  Lucil\ius). 

False  hair  steeped  in  nard  is  offered  by  an  effeminate  man  with  his 
pomade  box  and  face  paint  to  Priapus  (vi,  254  Myrinus).  In  another 
epigram  we  read  of  hair  dyed  the  colour  of  fire  being  used  by  a woman, 
who  also  employed  charcoal  for  outlining  non-existent  eyebrows  (xi,  66, 
Antiphilus).  An  epigram  by  the  physician  Nikias  (xi,  398)  suggests 
that  the  sufferer  had  been  given  a depilatory  in  mistake  for  a hair  dye. 
The  ancient  depilatory,  as  we  learn  from  Paulus  HCgineta  (iii,  sect.  52), 
was  composed  of  arsenic  and  quicklime. 

„A  man  on  dyeing  his  head  lost  all  his  hair,  and  he  who  once  had  a 
thick  mane  became  like  an  egg.  This  much  good  did  the  dyer  do  for 
him.  No  barber  need  cut  his  hair  again  be  it  white  or  black.” 

Face  paints,  such  as  chalk,  honey,  white  lead,  charcoal,  and  a seaweed 
which  supplied  a red  tint,  are  mentioned  in  seven  epigrams  (vi,  254; 
ix,  139;  xi,  66,  310,  370,  374,  408). 
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Two  epigrams  by  Lucilius  may  be  quoted,  which  in  the  brutality  of 
their  tone  recall  the  eighth  and  twelfth  epodes  of  Horace: 

„You  have  bought  hair,  rouge,  honey,  wax,  and  teeth.  At  the  same 
cost  you  could  have  bought  a face”  (xi,  310). 

„You  dye  your  head  but  you  will  never  disguise  your  old  age  nor 
straighten  out  the  wrinkles  in  your  cheeks.  Don’t  cover  your  face  .with 
paint  so  as  to  have  a mask  and  not  a face.  For  it  avails  nothing.  Why 
are  you  so  foolish?  Paint  and  dye  won’t  make  Hecuba  a Helen”  (xi,  408). 

Deformities. 


The  Anthology  contains  many  caricature sof  local  or  general  defor- 
mity, all  the  work  of  writers  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  An  epigram  by  Crinagoras  (vii,  401),  which  recalls 
Homer’s  description  of  Thersites  (iL,  212),  well  exemplifies  the  Greeks’ 
detestation  of  physical  ugliness,  combined  with  {he  Roman  coarseness 
of  expression : 


„Beneath  this  sterile  soil  the  tomb  hides  the  bones  of  a hated  man, 
pressing  upon  his  loathsome  head,  deformed  chest,  stinking  range  of 
teeth,  slavish  legs,  and  bald  forehead,  the  half-burnt  ashes  of  Eunidicus 
full  of  green  pus.  Earth  unhappy  in  thy  bridal  lie  not  lightly  but  all  Wvil 
thy  weight  upon  his  abhorred  ashes.”  ^ 


This  hatred  of  physical  deformity  was  partly  due  to  the  feeling  that 
there  was  a corresponding  mental  and  moral  defect,  as  the  following 
epigram  by  Antiochus  (xi,  412)  shows: 

„It  is  difficult  to  paint  the  soul,  it  is  easy  to  represent  the  body,  but 
with  you  it  is  just  the  reverse.  For  Nature  externalizing  the  deformity 
of  your  soul  has  made  it  visible,  but  the  deformity  of  your  shape  and 
the  hideousness  of  your  body  how  could  anyone  paint,  when  they  don’t 
wish  to  look  at  it?" 

A similar  thought  is  to  be  found  in  an  anonymous  epigram : 

„You  are  lame  in  mind  as  in  your  leg,  for  Nature  reveals  externally 
the  image  of  your  inner  self”  (xi,  273). 

The  anonymous  epitaph  (vii,  676)  on  Epictetus,  „maimed  in  body 
and  poor,  as  Irus  but  dear  to  the  immortals,”  is  the  only  instance  in 
the  Anthology  in  which  a physical  infirmity  is  not  satirized. 

Chivalry  was  unknown  in  antiquity,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
beautiful  epigrams  by  Plato  (vi,  1)  and  Julian  of  Egypt  (vi,  18-20),  on 
Lais  in  her  declining  years,  the  descriptions  of  women  grown  old  and 
W*  °f  which  I have  already  quoted  some  examples,  show  the  same 
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pitiless  realism  in'  the  Anthology  as  in-  Horace  and  Martial  (v.  204, 
Meleager;  xi,  201,  Ammianus;  327,  Antip^ter). 

Among  local  congenital  deformities  large  noses  have  always  proved 
an  attractive  theme  for  the  carcaturist.  Twelve  epigrams  on  this  subject 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Anthology,  three  being  by  anonymous  writers 
(xi,  203,  267-68),  two  each  by  Leonidas  (xi,  199,  200)  and  Palladas 
(xi,  204,  255),  and  one  each  by  Lucilius  (xi,  405),  Nicarchus  (xi,  406), 
Theodorus  (xi,  198),  and  the  Emperor  Trajan  (xi,  418) — i.  e , all  late 
writers.  The  following  examples  of  their  humour  may  be  given : 

„Hermocrates  is  a part  of  his  nose,  for  if  we  say  that  his  nose  is  part 
of  Hermocrates  we  give>  a small  name  to  a big  thing”  (xi,  198,  Theodorus). 

„The  house  of  Xenogenes  was  on  fire  and  in  vain  he  sought  to  escape 
from  the  window  by  tying  to  it  a long  pole.  But  at  length  he  espied 
the  long  nose  of  Antimachus,  and  placing  on  it  a ladder  he  escaped” 
(xi,  200,  Leonidas). 

Six  epigrams,  all  by  Lucilius  (xi,  75-8,  81,  258)  relate  to  the  defor- 
mities produced  by  boxing.  When  we  realize  that  the  boxing  gloves 
of  the  ancients  consisted  of  thongs  of  leather  studded  with  large  iron 
nails,  and  recall  the  boxing  contests  in  Homer  (II.,  xxiii,  1685)  and 
Virgil  (Aen.,  v,  400,  et  seq .),  the  following  epigrams  will  scarcely  seem 
extravagant: 

„01ympicus  whom  you  see  in  this  state,  Sebastus,  once  had  a nose, 
skin,  eyebrows,  ears,  and  eyelids,  but  in  boxing  he  lost  all,  even  his 
inheritance  of  which  he  could  have  no  share.  For  his  brother  who 
had  his  portrait  brought  it  to  the  court,  and  he  was  judged  to  be  a 
different  man,  having  no  resemblance  with  the  portrait”  (xi,  75). 

..When  Odysseus  returned  safe  to  his  country  his  dog  Argus  alone 
recognized  him,  but  after  four  hours’  boxing,  Stratophon,  no  dog  nor 
fellow  citizen  could  recognize  you.  If  you  look  at  yourself  in  a mirror 
you  will  say  ’I  am  not  Stratophon”’  (ibid.  77). 

In  five  epigrams,  four  of  which  are  by  Lucilius  and  one  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  a hernia  is  mentioned.  In  three  (xi,  132,  342,  393) 
it  is  spoken  of  as  a troublesome  deformity,  as  in  the  epigram  of  Lucilius, 
who  offers  to  exchange  his  daughter  for  a hundred  hernias  (xi,  393); 
in  the  other  two  its  dimensions  are  so  exaggerated  that  it  serves  its 
bearer  as  a lifebuoy  (vi,  166)  or  as  a means  of  crossing  a river  (xi,  404). 

Dwarfs  and  Giants. 

Twenty-six  epigrams  in  the  eleventh  section  (88-95,  99-1 11,  308, 
369>  372>  392»  4°7)  contain  caricatures  on  persons  remarkable  for  their 
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small  size  or  slender  form.  The  terms  puxpoc,  (Spxxvg,  and  Xstttoc 
applied  to  them  seem  to  indicate  some  form  of  dwarsfism,  though  of 
what  variety  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  Extant  statuettes  show  that 
some  of  the  dwarfs  living  at  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  Empire, 
especially  the  gladiators  employed  by  Domitian,  were  undoubted 
examples  of  achondroplasia,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  type  was 
familiar  to  Nicarchus  and  Lucilius,  from  whom  most  of  these  epigrams 
emanate.  Possibly  some  of  the  caricatures  were  inspired  by  advanced 
cases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

Dwarfs  were  the  pets  of  wealthy  households  during  the  closing  years 
of  the  Republic  and  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  stories  of 
the  pygmies  and  their  wars  with  the  cranes,  to  which  an  epigram 
(xi,  369)  alludes,  was  a favourite  subject  for  caricature,  as  paintings  on 
the  walls  of  Pompeii  still  show.  Though  there  are  so  many  epigrams 
on  dwarfs,  only  two  by  Lucilius  (xi,  87)  and  Ammianus  (xi,  97)  respec- 
tively refer  to  giants,  possibly  from  motives  of  prudence. 

Nervous  Diseases. 

A few  allusions  are  to  be  found  to  nervous  disorders.  Among  the 
most  interesting  is  in  a votive  epigram  by  Philippus  (vi,  203),  the 
compiler  of  the  second  Anthology,  commemorating  what  was  probably 
recovery  from  hysterical  paraplegia  after^ visit  to^holy  spring: 

• A 

„The  poor  old  woman  lame  of  boot,  learning  of  the  good  renown  of 
a healing  spring,  came  one  day  dragging  herself  along  with  an  oaken 
crutch  to  support  her  feeble  frame.  And  pity  seized  the  nymphs  who 
on  the  side  of  fiery  Etna  inhabit  the  watery  domain  of  their  father 
Simaethus.  The  warm  spring  of  Etna  strengthened  her  feeble  legs,  and 
she  left  her  crutch  with  the  nymphs  who  pleased  with  the  gift  consented 
to  send  her  away  without  a support.” 

An  epigram  by  Cometas  Scholasticus  (ix,  597),  one  of  the  latest 
epigrammatists  in  the  Anthology,  expresses  a patient’s  gratitude  to  the 
physician  whose  picture  the  lines  accompanied  for  recovery  from  para- 
plegia. 

The  following  epigram  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (ix,  137)  may  refer 
to  a case  of  hemiplegia,  or  as  Dr.  Parkes  Weber  has  suggested  to  me, 
to  hemiatrophy.  A beggar  thus  addresses  Hadrian : 

„Half  of  me  is  dead,  and  is  tortured  by  hunger,  save,  O king,  the 
half  tone  which  still  resounds.” 

To  which  Hadrian  replies: 
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„You  offend  at  once  Plutus  and  Phaethon,  the  one  by  still  beholding 
him  and  the  other  by  keeping  away.” 

The  collection  of  maggots  from  a rotting  sheep’s  nose  as  a cure  for 
epilepsy  was  recommended  by  an  oracle  (xiv,  149)  to  Timocrates,  the 
Athenian,  and,  like  many  others  equally  offensive,  may  have  represented 
a popular  remedy  for  this  affection  or  else  was  suggested  by  an  artful 
•priest  to  impress  the  imagination  of  the  patient.  Caelius  Aurelianus 
(Morb.  Chron.,  i,  c.  4,  par.  139)  quotes  a long  list  of  cures  recommended 
by  Serapion  for  epilepsy,  including  camel’s  hair  and  bile,  crocodile’s 
dung,  and  the  testes  of  a boar,  ram,  or  cock.  As  late  as  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  earthworm  was  recommended  as  a cure  for 
„the  apoplexy,  convulsions,  palsie  and  other  diseases  of  the  head  and 
nerves”  („The  London  Dispensatory,”  1696,  Lib.  ii,  cap.  6). 

Special  Senses. 

In  addition  to  the  satires  on  the  oculists  and  the  mention  of  a 
disease  of  the  eyelids  which  I alluded  to  in  my  previous  paper,  reference 
is  made  to  sympathetic  ophthalmia  by  Agathias  (xi,  352): 

„The  right  eye  when  diseased  often  gives  its  suffering  to  the  left.” 

Epigrams  by  Philippus  (ix,  11),  Leonidas  (ix,  12),  and  Plato  the 
younger  (ix,  13)  describe  the  partnership  of  a blind  beggar  with  a 
lame  man. 

Three  epigrams  relating  to  deafness  are  all  of  broadly  comic  character 
(xi,  74,  187,  251).  Two  are  by  Nicarchus  and  describe  the  mistakes 
arising  from  paracusia.  The  following  deserves  to  be  quoted : 

„Onesimus,  in  Zeus’  name,  drive  away  this  deaf  old  woman,  for  she  is 
too  great  a nuisance.  If  I ask  for  soft  cheese  (rupove),  she  brings  me  fresh 
wheat  (Tupou;).  Lately  I had  a headache  and  asked  for  rue  (*■> (ya.vov)  and 
she  brought  me  a frying-pan  (rv,yavov).  If  I ask  for  wool  (otto'v)  she  brings 
a plank  (Sokov).  If  I am  hungry  and  want  vegetables  she  brings 

me  a chamber-pot  (a xo-xvcv).  If  I ask  for  vinegar  (o'|o?)  she  brings  a bow 
(ro%6v)t  and  for  a bow,  vinegar.  Whatever  I say,  she  never  can  hear.  It 
is  a shame  I should  become  a town  crier  for  the  sake  of  an  old  woman, 
and  pursue  this  calling  out  of  doors  and  at  night”  (xi,  74). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  deafness  are  seen  from  an 
epigram  by  Leonidas  (xi,  187): 

„Simylus  the  harpist  killed  all  his  neighbours  by  playing  at  night, 
except  Origenes  alone,  for  Nature  had  made  him  deaf.  Therefore  she 
gave  him  life,  which  is  better  than  hearing.” 
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Therapeutics. 

The  Anthology  contains  but  few  references  to  the  modes  of  treat- 
ment in  use  beyond  those  already  mentioned,  such  as  the  eye  salves 
alluded  to  in  my  first  paper,  baths  and  clysters,  reference  to  mint  in 
connexion  with  Nitias  the  physician,  and  to  pennyroyal  as  a stomachic. 
Mention,  however,  should  be  made  of  two  anonymous  epigrams  on 
cupping  glasses  (xiv,  54.  and  App.,  117). 

„The  cunning  art  of  Paean  made  me  conceal  within  my  brazen  lips  a 
living  fire,  and  when  I draw  dark  blood  from  unhappy  men  I quench  the 
fire  within  my  belly”  (xiv,  54). 

,,I  saw  a man  fixing  brass  with  fire  upon  another  so  closely  that  it 
formed  one  with  the  blood”  (App.,  1 1 7). 

The  use  of  an  amulet  as  a protection  against  disease  is  mentioned 
in  the  following  epigram  by  Lucilius  (xi,  257): 

„Diophantus  saw  the  doctor  Hermogenes  in  a dream  and  never  woke 
again  although  he  wore  an  amulet.” 

Veterinary  Medicine. 

Deaths  of  domestic  pets  inspired  several  poems  in  classical  antiquity, 
among  the  best  known  pieces  of  this  kind  being  those  of  Catullus 
(C.,  iii)  on  the  death  of  Lesbia’s  sparrow  and  that  of  Ovid  (Amor., 
ii,  vi)  on  the  death  of  Corinna’s  parrot.  In  the  sepulchral  section  of  the 
Anthology  twenty-seven  consecutive  epigrams  (vii,  189-216)  by  various 
writers  from  300  B.  C.  to  500  A.  D.,  commemorate  the  deaths  not  only 
of  domestic  animals  such  as  horses,  dogs  and  birds,  but  even  of 
grasshoppers  and  locusts.  Three  (vii,  214-16)  by  Archias  (119  B.  C.), 
Anyte  (300  B.  C.)  and  Antipater  (second  century  B.  C.)  respectively  relate 
to  the  stranding  of  a dolphin.  In  only  two  is  the  cause  of  death 
mentioned,  a case  of  a hare  which  had  died  from  being  overfed  by 
its  mistress  (vii,  207,  Meleager)  and  of  a mouse  which  died  from 
eating  gold  filings  (ix,  310).  Eight  epigrams  in  the  ninth  section  deal 
with  veterinary  obstetrics.  In  three  (149,  150,  255  human  interest 
predominates,  as  they  recount  the  history  of  a man  who  hanged  himself 
because  his  cow  had  died  in  parturition  and  a wolf  had  killed  his  lamb, 
but  the  remaining  five  (22,  268,  303,  31 1,  430)  relate  to  animals 
exclusively  and  show  that  with  them  as  with  the  human  race  Leto  or 
Artemis  presides  over  parturition. 

Ihe  following  epigram  by  Philippus  (ix,  31 1)  on  cicatricial  stenosis 
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of  the  vagina  in  a bitch  obstructing  parturition  deserves  to  be 
quoted : 

,,A  bitch  which  rivalled  swift  stags  in  its  course  was  wounded  in  the 
birth  passage  when  pregnant  and  all  the  part  as  it  cicatrised  closed  up 
in  time,  and  the  hour  for  delivery  arrived.  While  it  was  howling  terribly 
a man  cut  it  with  a knife  and  the  dear  little  pups  leapt  forth  from  the 
womb.  There  is  now  no  need  for  Artemis  to  help  in  delivery  since  Ares 
acts  as  midwife.” 

Two  epigrams  by  Julius  Polytenus  (50  B.  C.)  and  Tiberius  Illustris  * 
(250  A.  D.)  respectively  relate  how  a recently  delivered  rtag*  was  bitten 
by  a viper  in  its  udder  and  died  with  the  fawn  it  was  suckling  (ix,  1,2), 
and  an  anonymous  epigram  (ix,  123)  describes  a blind  goat’s  sudden 
recovery  of  vision  by  pricking  its  eye  with  a thorn  (?  cataract). 

If  time  had  allowed  I could  have  added  many  more  quotations,  but 
I am  afraid  that  I have  already  abused  your  patience.  Allow  me  to 
make  the  following  remarks  by  way  of  conclusion : Although  many 
of  the  medical  epigrams  are  anonymous  or  by  writers  whose  date  is 
uncertain,  the  Greek  Anthology  merits  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received  from  the  medical  historian  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  offers  numerous  illustrations  of  the  relations  between  Greek 
medicine  and  religion,  particularly  as  regards  Asklepius. 

2.  It  contains  definite  references  to  certain  diseases  such  as  gout, 
alcoholism,  and  malaria,  as  well  as  numerous  allusions  to  epidemic 
diseases,  the  nature  of  which  cannot  be  determined. 

3.  It  supplies  valuable  negative  evidence  of  the  existence  of  syphilis 
in  antiquity  in  spite  of  the  numerous  facilities  for  the  spread  of  the 
disease. 

4.  It  illustrates  many  subjects  in  the  private  life  of  the  ancients 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  medicine,  such  as  baths,  latrines, 
cosmetics,  prostitution,  popular  remedies,  and  superstitions. 

5.  As  a source  of  medical  satire  and  caricature  it  deserves  to  rank 
with  the  works  of  the  Latin  poets. 
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